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Foreword 


It is with great pleasure and honor that I present to you this 
book, The Timurid Legacy: A brief history of Timurid Turco- 
Mongol Clan of Udhyanpur, by my friend Mirza Jahanzeb Beg. 
This book is a remarkable contribution to the field of history, 
culture, and genealogy, as it traces the origins, achievements, 
and challenges of the Timurid Mirza Beg lineage, a prominent 
branch of the Mughal dynasty that ruled over India for more 


than three centuries. 


The author has spent years researching and collecting authentic 
sources and documents to reconstruct the history of his Timurid 
ancestors. The result is a comprehensive and captivating 
account of the Timurid legacy, from its roots in Central Asia, to 
its establishment and expansion in India, to its migration and 
settlement in Jammu and Kashmir, and finally to its present-day 


status and challenges. 


The book is divided into many parts, each covering a different 
aspect of the Timurid legacy. An insightful overview of the 
Timurid empire, founded by the legendary conqueror Timur, 
who was the great-great-grandfather of the first Mughal 
emperor, Babur as well as the focus on the Mughal empire, 
which reached its zenith under the rule of Akbar, Jahangir, Shah 


Jahan, and Aurangzeb, and introduced many innovations and 


reforms in administration, art, architecture, literature, and 


religion makes it an interesting read. 


The book is written in an accessible and engaging style and is 
not only a valuable resource for historians, academics, and 
students, but also a fascinating and inspiring read for anyone 
interested in the Timurid legacy and its relevance for the 


modern world. 


I congratulate Mirza Jahanzeb Beg for his commendable work 
and dedication, and I thank him for giving me the opportunity 
to write this foreword. I hope that this book will receive the 
attention and appreciation that it deserves, and that it will 
inspire more research and awareness about the Timurid legacy 


and its contributions to humanity. 


Iqbal Sallahudin 

Grandson, Sir Allama Mohammad Iqbal 
President, Dabistan e Iqbal 

Lahore, Pakistan 


Preface 


This book is the culmination of a lifelong quest to explore and 
document the history and heritage of my ancestors. This is an 
homage to my deceased father, Mirza Mohammad Afzal Beg, 
who was a man of profound ethical principles and integrity, and 
to my grandmother, Sarva Begum, an extraordinary lady who 
exemplified courage and elegance. She was the one who first 
ignited my interest in our family history, by narrating 
captivating stories of our forefathers and their deeds. Her 
eloquence and enthusiasm instilled in me a deep sense of 
admiration and reverence for our lineage, and a curiosity to 


learn more about our roots. 


This book is also a product of my passion for writing and 
research, which was nurtured and encouraged by my mother, 
Tehmina Akhter. My mother is an extraordinary woman. She 
single-handedly raised me and my siblings, confronting every 
challenge with steadfast resolve. Her resilience is not just 
inspiring; it’s the foundation of who we are. She never 
conceded defeat, nor did she ever seek assistance. Her strength 
and dignity are the cornerstones of our family, teaching us to 
live with honor, self-respect, and dignity. She is more than 


admirable; she is our role model and deserves to be celebrated. 


I express my gratitude to Naseer Khora, a distinguished 


journalist, for acquainting me with the practice of journaling 


and the art of writing. With his mentorship, I started composing 
my first pieces and poems for regional newspapers and 
publications. I would want to convey my deep gratitude to my 
siblings, Dr. Mirza Zamin Raja Beg and Dr. Mirza Abroo Jan 
Beg and my friend Dr. Vishvak Chanthar. They have regularly 
offered assistance and motivation, making noteworthy 
contributions to the development and enhancement of the 
project at hand. I am thankful to all friends, students and 


relatives who offered valuable suggestions. 


I am also indebted to the many scholars, historians, and elders 
who have shared their knowledge and insights with me, and 
have helped me verify and validate the facts and events that I 
have presented in this book. In particular, I would like to 
acknowledge the invaluable assistance of Late Syed Javed 
Gillani, who generously offered his expertise and guidance 
despite his ill health and old age. Additionally, I would like to 
express my gratitude to my uncle Mirza Shabir Beg, who 
continued the tradition of oral storytelling in our family 
following my grandma's passing. His stories breathed life into 
our family history, which enhanced my appreciation for our 
heritage and deepened my comprehension of our ancestral 


legacy through his lively and vivid descriptions. 


The people of Udhyanpur have been the guardians of their 


varied and valuable history for many years, and this book is 


dedicated to them. Inspiring and enlightening future 
generations, I pray this book will stand as a monument to their 
pride and perseverance. As we explore the world of our 
forefathers and see history unfold from their perspective, I hope 
you will join me on this voyage of understanding and gratitude. 
My sincere wish is that this book will inspire readers to feel 
amazement and connection to our ancestry and identity, just as 
I did when my grandmother first shared the tales of our 


ancestors with me. 


I also hope that this book will motivate the reader to reflect on 
the lessons and legacies that our ancestors have left behind, and 
to draw strength and courage from their achievements and 
struggles. I urge the reader to honor their memory, and to strive 


to restore and revive the glory and dignity of our past. 


With sincere gratitude and a humble commitment to preserving 


history, 


Mirza Jahanzeb Beg 


From Timur's ancient tomb 


Light shone, pure. 


A voice was heard. 


I am the spirit of Timur! 


Chains may hold fast the men of Tartary. 


But God's firm purposes no bonds endure. 


Call in the soul of man a new fire to birth! 


Cry a new revolution over the earth! 


- Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Bal-e-Jibril. 
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Chapter One: The Timurids and the Udhyanpur Pass 


Nestled within the picturesque expanse of the Chenab Valley 
region, the historic village of Udhyanpur once played a pivotal 
role as a geographical, political, strategic, and cultural hub. This 
prominence stemmed from its association with the illustrious 
Timurid Turco Mughal dynasty, commonly known as the 
Mughals in the Indo-Pak Subcontinent. Between the 16th and 
19th centuries, the Mughals wielded dominion over India, 
tracing their ancestry back to the renowned Tamerlane (Timur), 


and ultimately, the revered Genghiz Khan. 


The history of the Mughal family in Udhyanpur can be traced 
back to the time of the Mughal invasion and rule of Kashmir, 
which began in the 16th century. The Mughal emperor 
Humayun appointed Mirza Haider Ali Beg, a Timurid relative 
of his, as the general of his army and the governor of Kashmir. 
Mirza Haider Ali Beg, along with many other Mughal families, 
migrated from Delhi to Kashmir, and ruled over it for ten years, 
until he was killed in a battle against the Kashmiri rebels. It was 
roughly around this time that the Mughals, who had established 
their presence and authority in Kashmir, turned their attention 
to the neighboring kingdom of Kishtwar, which was ruled by a 


local dynasty of Hindu kings. 


Kishtwar was a significant political and cultural entity in the 


17th century, as it was situated in a strategic location between 


Kashmir and the Mughal empire. The history and politics of 
Kishtwar were influenced by its geography, its rulers, its 
people, and its relations with its neighbors. Kishtwar was first 
ruled by Kahan Sen, who conquered it from the Panjasasis in 
the 5th century A.D. He established a dynasty that lasted for 
several centuries, and pursued a policy of expansion and 


imperialism. 


Kishtwar was often involved in the conflicts and rebellions that 
plagued Kashmir and the Mughal empire, as it provided refuge 
and support to the dissidents and fugitives who fled from these 
regions. This resulted in strained and hostile relations with the 
Kashmiri and Mughal authorities, who tried to subjugate and 
control Kishtwar. The Mughal emperor Jahangir, in his 
memoirs Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, mentions Kishtwar as one of the 


places where he sent his forces to suppress the rebellions. 


The rulers of Kishtwar, however, also later maintained 
diplomatic and cordial relations with the Mughal emperors, 
who eventually recognized their sovereignty and legitimacy. 
The Mughal emperors granted the rulers of Kishtwar titles, 
honors, and lands, and sometimes intervened in their succession 
disputes. For example, Jagat Singh, a ruler of Kishtwar, was 
given the Tika, or the mark of kingship, by the Mughal emperor. 
Kishtwar developed a unique and diverse culture, that reflected 


the synthesis of Hindu and Muslim elements. 


Kishtwar, therefore, was a region that played an important role 
in the history and politics of the 17th century. It was a state that 
witnessed and participated in the events and movements that 
shaped the region, and that preserved and enriched its heritage 


and identity. 


Udhyanpur, a village situated on a strategic pass that connected 
Kashmir and Kishtwar, became a key site for the Mughal 
expansion and settlement. Here, the Mughals established their 
settlement, which eventually became a powerful and influential 
feudal family, with extensive lands and a large army at their 
disposal. The Mirza clan, also known as the ‘Khandan e 
Timuriyah’, maintained their status and authority even under 
the Dogra rule, which succeeded the Mughal rule in the 19th 
century. The Dogras recognized the families’ military prowess 
and royal lineage, and granted them a copper plate charter, or 
Patta, that confirmed their ownership and jurisdiction over 


Udhyanpur and its surrounding areas. 


The migration of the Mughal family to Udhyanpur was initially 
a result of political ambitions connected to Kishtwar and later 
the political and social upheavals that marked the decline and 
fall of the Mughal empire in India. The Mughals, who had ruled 
over India for more than three centuries, faced numerous 
challenges and threats from various sources, such as the 
Marathas, the Afghans, the Sikhs, and the British. The Mughals 


were particularly vulnerable to the hostility and persecution of 
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powers with Anti-Mughal mindset, who sought to eliminate 
their presence and influence in the region. Many Mughals were 
killed, exiled, or forced to flee to remote and obscure places, 
where they could avoid the attention and wrath of their enemies. 
Udhyanpur, a village in the Chenab Valley region of Kashmir, 
was one such place, where the Mughals eventually found refuge 
and security. The village, which had a strategic location and a 
natural beauty, had been a site of Mughal settlement and 
expansion since the time of their invasion of Kashmir from 
Delhi. The Mughals had established the settlement in 
Udhyanpur, which became a prominent and influential feudal 


family in the region. 


The Mughal family in Udhyanpur managed to thrive and 
prosper with time, eventually under the Dogra rule, which 
emerged in the 19th century, after the British sold Kashmir to 
Maharaja Gulab Singh under the Treaty of Amritsar. The 
Dogras respected and honored the Timurid family, and 
recognized their royal blood and noble lineage. The Dogras 
granted them extensive lands and a large army, and appointed 
them to high positions in the government and the military. The 
family, in turn, participated in various military campaigns and 
battles in the region. The details and accounts of these events 
and personalities will be discussed in the following chapters of 


this book. 


These men of Timurid descent rose to prominence and power 
as feudal lords and regional rulers in Udhyanpur and its 
surrounding areas. Their authority and influence were 
recognized and reinforced in the region and their large estates 
and lands, known as Jageers, were taken care of by Kashtkaars, 
who were loyal and obedient to the family. The Mirzas settled 
at this strategic and beautiful village, located on a pass that 


connected Kashmir and Kishtwar. 


According to a local tradition, transmitted orally for 
generations, the origins of the settlement of Udhyanpur can be 
traced back to an expedition led by a Timurid elder. Among the 
entourage of the Timurid princes were several physicians who 
practiced the ancient art of Unani Medicine and Tibb, a system 
of healing that combined elements of Greek, Persian, and Indian 
medicine. As the expedition crossed the mountainous region of 
Kashmir, these physicians noticed a remarkable spring of sweet 
water, known as Trumnaal Naag, that flowed from the rocks. 
They also observed the pleasant climate, the fresh air, and the 
fertile soil of the surrounding valley. Impressed by these natural 
blessings, they advised the Timurid elder to establish a 
settlement in the area. The village’s natural features and 
geographical importance attracted and retained the Mirza clan, 


who made it their home and stronghold. 


The origin and meaning of the name Udhyanpur have been 


explained by Prof. P. N. Pushp, a distinguished scholar of 
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history and culture, who was born in Srinagar in 1917. 
According to him, the name Udhyanpur is derived from the 
Sanskrit word ‘Udhyan’, which means a beautiful and fertile 
garden. This name aptly describes the natural features of the 
village, which include lush landscapes, fertile soils, resplendent 
trees, blooming flowers, and abundant fruit-bearing orchards. 
The village’s natural beauty resembles the mythical gardens of 


paradise, as described in the ancient scriptures and legends. 


The strategic importance of Udhyanpur in relation to Kishtwar 
has been discussed by F.M. Hassnain, a renowned historian and 
author of “A Cultural History of Kashmir and Kishtwar”. He 
states that the history of the kingdom of Kishtwar dates back to 
the 7th century A.D., when it was founded by Kahan Sain, who 
defeated the Panjasasis and established his rule. He was 
succeeded by his son Bhoja Sain, who consolidated and 
expanded his kingdom by organizing his military forces and 
establishing military outposts at various passes. Udhyanpur was 
one of the important passes that connected Kishtwar with 
Kashmir and other regions, and was fortified by Bhoja Sain 
with a strong garrison. Udhyanpur, therefore, played a vital role 
in the defense and communication of Kishtwar, and was a 
coveted prize for the invaders and conquerors who sought to 


capture Kishtwar. 


The village’s historical legacy is illuminated by the writings of 


the late Block Development Officer (BDO) Ghulam Mustafa, a 
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distinguished historian and author of “Tareekh Kishtwar”. In 
his work, he narrates a remarkable episode of the capture and 
execution of the King of Mahlah by the Dogra Commanders, a 
pivotal event in the history of the region. The role of Mirza 
Amirullah Beg of Udhyanpur, a prominent member of the 
Mirza Clan, is highlighted in this account, as he exercised his 
judicial authority to sentence the fallen ruler of Arnora Village 
to death. This Timurid lineage of renowned military generals 
and commanders, demonstrated their military prowess and 
strategic acumen in various battles and campaigns. Their 
martial skills earned them the favor and patronage of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, a formidable ruler of the era, who granted them 
the region of Udhyanpur through a copper plate charter known 
as the Patta. The Maharaja acknowledged the clan’s invaluable 
contributions to his imperial ambitions and sought to utilize 


their martial expertise in his expansionist endeavors. 


The oral sources also offer another simplistic yet interesting 
perspective on the settlement of the Mirza nobility in 
Udhyanpur, one that is rooted in the quest for peace and 
security. According to some oral narrations, the lineage sought 
refuge from the turmoil of battles and political upheaval that 
plagued their noble hierarchy. The catalyst for this quest was 
the assassination of Mirza Haider Beg, a prominent figure in the 
lineage, whose death exposed them to the dangers of carrying a 
noble lineage. To escape the intimidation and hostility of their 


rivals, they embarked on a journey to find a safe haven. Their 
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journey led them to a place that seemed to offer a respite from 
the constant bloodshed and strife. They decided to settle in this 
location, establishing a small principality, Raajwada - a 


fortified residence of considerable significance. 


What was initially meant as a temporary abode soon became the 
center of their existence, eventually evolving into a permanent 
settlement that has survived through the ages. The rationale 
behind this decision can be understood in light of the historical 
context. In a world dominated by political intrigue, alliances, 
and power struggles, noble lineages were often involved in 
deadly rivalries. With each faction trying to assert its 
supremacy, the threat of assassination and intimidation was 
ever-present. Facing such a precarious reality, it is easy to 
comprehend the appeal of creating a sanctuary away from the 
schemes of their adversaries. Udhyanpur offered a semblance 
of security - the steep mountains and dense forests acting as 
natural barriers against external threats. Within these fortified 
boundaries, the lineage could find temporary solace from the 


incessant turmoil. 


Over time, the importance of Udhyanpur transcended its role 
and became a cultural and social hub, fostering a sense of 
community among its inhabitants. The  settlement’s 
transformation into a permanent establishment can be attributed 
to various factors. The passage of time undoubtedly played a 


significant role in cementing its place as a flourishing village. 
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Generations of the lineage lived and prospered within its 
boundaries, fostering a sense of belonging that extended beyond 


their ancestral roots. 


The oral sources, however, do not imply that the settlement of 
the Mirza nobility in Udhyanpur was a retreat from the political 
sphere. On the contrary, the settlement’s status grew as it 
maintained strong ties with the subsequent ruling elites and 
dynasties. The Mirza family, despite seeking refuge from the 
uncertainties of their noble lineage, found themselves 
intricately woven into the political fabric of the region. The 
Dogra rulers recognized the historical prominence of the 
Timurid family and acknowledged their ties and contribution to 
the realm. The enduring connection between the Dogra rulers 
and the Timurids ensured that the settlement remained an 
influential force in the political landscape. General Zorawar 
Singh, a renowned figure in the Dogra administration, held the 
Mirza family in high regard, further solidifying their position of 


influence. 


The symbiotic relationship between the Mirza family and the 
Dogra rulers went beyond mere recognition and cordial ties. 
The Mirza family, as they settled into their newfound abode, 
retained a significant contingent of Dogra soldiers under their 
command. This arrangement, with 1000 Dogra soldiers 
standing by their side, exemplified the trust and mutual benefits 


that existed between the two entities. 


Their position as a nexus of political power was further fortified 
by the family’s continued presence and active involvement in 
the affairs of the region. As the settlement flourished and 
evolved into a vibrant community, it also became a center for 
political deliberations and decision-making. The lineage, 
having found a haven from the adversities of noble lineage, now 
had the opportunity to actively participate in the governance 


and politics of the larger domain. 


A sojourn into the annals of Udhyanpur uncovers a captivating 
narrative, unveiling layers of history that continue to intrigue 
historians and enthusiasts alike. The Timurid Mongol Clan 
indelibly imprinted its legacy upon the region, leaving an 
enduring mark of valor, sagacity, and unyielding spirit. As the 
sands of time flow ceaselessly, the village of Udhyanpur 
remains an eloquent testament to its storied past, inviting 
inquisitive minds to partake in the rich mosaic of its historical 


journey. 


Zorawar Singh Kahluria, the legendary Dogra general and 
conqueror of Ladakh, Tibet, and Baltistan, chose Kishtwar as 
his base of operations for his ambitious campaigns. He 
recognized the strategic advantage of the high-altitude terrain 
of Kishtwar, which offered him an opportunity to train his 
soldiers in harsh conditions and acclimatize them to the 
challenges of the Himalayan frontiers. During his stay in 


Kishtwar, he also visited the holy shrine of Shah Sahab as well 
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as an eminent Sufi, Haji Akram Sahib in Fareed Abad Doda, 
where he sought the blessings of the revered Sufi saint for his 


military endeavors. 


The history of Kishtwar and its surrounding regions is rich and 
diverse, reflecting the complex interplay of religion, culture, 
and politics. One of the villages that Zorawar Singh passed 
through was Nagri, which was inhabited by the Harijan Hindus, 
a marginalized community that depended on agriculture for 
their subsistence. They were under the sway of the powerful 
Rajput feudal lords of Bhagwah. Interestingly, a rajput clan of 
Nagri enjoyed kinship with Hazrat Shah Fareed ud Din 
Baghdadi, the patron saint of the Chenab Valley. Shah Sahab 
had married Beeg Sahab, a Rajput girl, during his visit to nagri, 
en route to Kishtwar in the reign of Shah Jahan. A remarkable 
episode connected to this journey will be discussed in detail in 
the following chapters. The villagers of Nagri cultivated poppy 
as a cash crop, producing poppy seeds (Khashkhash) and opium 
(Aafin), which were in high demand in the markets of Kashmir 
and Punjab. The nearby village of Birshala, on the other hand, 
was populated by Muslim migrants from Kashmir, who had 
settled there in search of better livelihoods, fleeing persecution, 
political unrest, Begari (Unpaid Labour) and other reasons like 
trade. The town of Doda, which was the administrative center 
of the region, was plagued by poverty and lack of infrastructure. 
The life for the locals was tough. The means of transportation 


were meagre and donkeys were used to carry the goods and 
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produce from Puldoda to Upper Doda. The old fort built by the 
Dogras in the lower part of Doda, a relic of older times, was 
later demolished by the government authorities and replaced by 


a school called City Middle. 


Scholarly evidence corroborated by Prof. Sukhdev Singh 
Charak in his authoritative work, "General Zorawar Singh," 
attests to the conquest of Baltistan under the command of Mirza 
Rusul Beg. In these conquests, the Baltis were left demoralized, 
and, as A.H. Francle writes, they wisely opted for silent 
submission. Zorawar Singh continued to consolidate his 
positions, settling affairs in Skardu before plotting his campaign 
against other local chiefs. In the pursuit of victory, he sent 
around one thousand Dogras under the capable leadership of 
Mirza Rusul Beg. In the ensuing events, the fort of Rondu was 
captured without resistance, further underscoring the strategic 


prowess of the Mirza Clan. 


Mirza Rusul Beg’s role in the subjugation of Baltistan was 
pivotal, as they captured the fort of Rondu without resistance, 
demoralizing the local chiefs and paving the way for Zorawar 
Singh’s consolidation of power in Skardu. However, his 
greatest challenge and ultimate glory awaited him in the 
perilous campaign against Tibet, where he followed his 


ambitious General with unwavering zeal and courage. 


It was in the year 1841 that the army of General Zorawar Singh, 
after subduing Ladakh and Baltistan, resolved to extend his 
conquests to the land of Tibet. He was dissuaded from this 
perilous venture by Mirza Rusul Beg, who cautioned him of the 
dangers of the severe cold, the vast distance, and the formidable 
resistance that awaited him in the highlands of Tibet. But 
Zorawar Singh, elated by his previous successes and blinded by 
his ambition, paid no heed to the sage advice of his friend. He 
spurned the counsel of prudence and embarked on a reckless 
expedition that would prove to be his undoing. Tough initially 
hesitant, eventually participated in this venture. Mirza Rusul 
Beg’s participation in this venture was motivated by two 
factors: his desire to emulate the feats of his illustrious ancestor, 
Mirza Haider, a Timurid Mughal conqueror who had attempted 
to invade Tibet in the sixteenth century; and his sense of honor, 
which compelled him to prove his mettle despite the daunting 


odds and harsh conditions. 


Unyielding in his pursuits and ardently passionate, Zorawar 
Singh was quick to dismiss Mirza Rusul Beg's considered 
concerns as a mere whimsical yearning for peaceful days amidst 
his gardens in Udhyanpur. Zorawar Singh, aware of Mirza 
Rusul Beg’s reservations, tried to cajole him with a jesting 
remark, “Mirza, seems like you are missing the sweet water of 
Trumnaal”, implying that he was longing for the comforts of his 
Gardens in Udhyanpur, where he owned many beautiful 


Orchads especially a spring called Trumnaal Naag. This playful 
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taunt, however, only served to ignite Mirza Rusul Beg’s pride 
and resolve, refusing to yield an inch in safeguarding his 
reputation as a skilled and valorous warrior. The jesting remark 
undoubtedly struck a chord within Mirza Rusul Beg, for he, too, 
possessed an egoistic demeanor, cherishing his honor and 
military prowess above all else, akin to any distinguished 
military commander. Driven by this innate pride and an 
unyielding devotion to his duty, he responded emphatically, “If 
that is what you believe, so be it. I shall fight and face the Wine 
of Martyrdom if necessary.” With these words, Mirza Rusul 
Beg sealed his fate, committing himself to a daring and doomed 
enterprise that would test his skills, valor, and loyalty to the 


utmost. 


Mirza Rusul Beg's determination and unwavering commitment 
to upholding his honor were of paramount significance to him, 
influencing his resolve to embark on this treacherous conquest 
despite the foreboding challenges posed by Tibet's formidable 
terrain and winter conditions. As a consummate military 
commander and warrior, Mirza Rusul Beg held his honor and 
reputation in the highest regard, mirroring the traits of many 
great leaders of the past. Mirza Rusul Beg’s character and 
actions were shaped by a potent combination of ego, honor, and 
devotion, which were common traits among the great military 
leaders of his time. He valued his reputation and legacy above 
all else, and was determined to uphold them at any cost. He was 


also faithful to his duty. These qualities, along with his military 
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prowess and strategic acumen, earned him a place in history as 
one of the most remarkable and heroic figures. This potent 
combination of ego, honor, and unwavering loyalty shaped his 
destiny, driving him forward with determination, courage, and, 


as events would unfold, an enduring legacy. 


Ultimately, Zorawar Singh’s daring and reckless venture into 
Tibet proved to be a costly miscalculation, as he underestimated 
the difficulties posed by the terrain and the climate. Although 
he achieved remarkable victories in several regions, such as 
Hanle, Taklakot, Rudok, Gartok, and Mantalai-Mansarovar, his 
army soon faced insurmountable obstacles due to the onset of 
winter. The mountain passes became impassable, and the cold 
weather inflicted severe frostbite on many of his soldiers, 
weakening their morale and strength. The Tibetan army, 
meanwhile, regrouped and launched a fierce counterattack, 
overwhelming the Dogra forces with superior numbers and 
tactics. Zorawar Singh’s expedition, which had reached as far 


as Mayum Pass, was ultimately doomed to failure and disaster. 


An intriguing episode of mysticism and premonition surrounds 
the fate of Mirza Rusul Beg, one of Zorawar Singh’s most 
valiant lieutenants. According to local traditions, a mystic who 
lived in the tranquil surroundings of Jamia Masjid in 
Udhyanpur, Mirza Rusul Beg’s ancestral home, had a 
remarkable vision of the future. He summoned the relatives of 


Mirza Rusul Beg and delivered a solemn message, foretelling 
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the exact date, time, and place of his martyrdom in Tibet. He 
spoke with such conviction and certainty that he was willing to 


face any consequences if his prophecy turned out to be false. 


The mystic’s words, however, proved to be true, as confirmed 
by the returning survivors of the expedition. Mirza Rusul Beg 
had indeed met his heroic end in the manner and location that 
the mystic had predicted, leaving a lasting impression on the 
villagers. Such mysterious incidents, imbued with a sense of 
wonder and awe, often reflect the cultural and spiritual 


dimensions of the communities that cherish them. 


The Mirza Clan, a distinguished lineage of valiant warriors and 
commanders, enjoyed a privileged status and a vast estate, 
conferred upon them by Maharaja Gulab Singh in recognition 


of their meritorious military service. 


A curious tale of the warriors of Apor Gaam, a small settlement 
at the edge of Udhyanpur, is narrated orally. These brave men 
had accompanied Mirza Rusul Beg in his daring invasion of 
Tibet, where they faced many hardships and dangers. When 
they returned from the campaign, the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir, who had sponsored the expedition, asked them what 
reward they desired for their valour. To his surprise, the 
warriors of Apor Gaam did not ask for any lands or estates, 
which were the usual rewards for such deeds. Instead, they 


requested for clothes, rugs and garments, which they sorely 
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needed after the cold and harsh winter of Tibet. The Maharaja 
granted their wish, but this incident earned them a mocking 
nickname: Langot Mirzas, meaning "the loincloth princes". For 
the langot was a simple and humble garment, worn by wrestlers 
and ascetics, and contrasted with the rich and lavish attire of the 
nobility. Thus, the residents of Apor Gaam became known as 
Langot Mirzas, a name that reflected both their modesty and 


their trauma from the war. 


However, the times changed quickly and the advent of a new 
era of Post Independent India ushered in a radical agrarian 
reform program in Jammu and Kashmir under the auspices of 
Prime Minister Shaikh Muhammad Abdullah in 1948. This 
reform abolished the feudal system of Jagirs, Muafis, and 
Mukkararies, drastically affecting the fortunes and holdings of 
the Mirza family. Yet, the family did not lose their influence 
and prestige within the region, as they retained a considerable 


portion of their land and property. 


The Jagirdari system, though diminished in scope and power, 
continued to exist, preserving some traces of their former glory 
and authority. The family also safeguarded a precious relic of 
their noble ancestry, a copper plate, known as the Patta, which 
recorded the grant of the coveted Jageer. This historical 
document stands as a lasting testament of the family’s 
illustrious heritage, attesting to their close ties with the ruling 


elites of that period. 


However, time and nature were not kind to one of the family’s 
most cherished possessions. The magnificent multistory 
building with its Deewankhana, which once symbolized their 
regal and revered status, eventually fell victim to the ravages of 
time and a devastating snowfall in 2005. This tragic event 
signifies a poignant chapter in the family’s history, illustrating 
the impermanent nature of human achievements and the ever- 


changing course of history. 
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Chapter Two: Exploring the Historical Legacy of the 
Mirza Beg Nobility. 


The title of “Mirza” denotes a noble origin with deep historical 
significance. It derives from the Persian term Amirzadeh, which 
literally means “child of the Amir” or “child of the ruler”. 
Amirzadeh comprises the Arabic title Amir, meaning 
“commander”, and the Persian suffix zadeh, meaning “son of” 
or “lineage of”. Mirza first emerged during the 15th century as 
a respectful term for the members of the Timurid dynasty, who 
traced their ancestry to the Central Asian conqueror Timur, who 
used Amir as his principal title. During the early Timurid 
period, Mirza was placed before a prince’s given name, 
following the Persian convention of naming. However, over 
time, the Turkish custom prevailed, and the title was positioned 


after the name. 


In the Indian subcontinent, the title Mirza became particularly 
associated with the princes of the esteemed Mughal Royal 
Family, signifying their noble descent and affiliation with the 
Timurid heritage. The title was adopted as part of one’s name, 
implying a relationship to the Mongol dynasties like the Mughal 
dynasty. Originally restricted to only kings and princes, this 
prefix became especially associated with the princes of the 
esteemed Mughal Royal Family, indicating their noble descent 


and affiliation with the Timurid heritage. 


The title of “Beg” indicates a noble origin with profound 
historical implications. It originates from the Turkish language, 
where it functioned as a respectful appellation for chieftains and 
esteemed leaders. Throughout history, “Beg” was bestowed 
upon individuals with special lineages linking them to rulers or 
leaders in various Turkic polities, such as kingdoms, emirates, 
sultanates, and empires, across Central Asia, South Asia, and 
the Middle East. Prominent examples include the Timurids, 
Ottomans, as well as various khanates and emirates in the 
Eurasian Steppe. The feminine equivalent of “Beg” was 
“begum,” a title of equal prestige and honor used by noble 
women. Some women of nobility also held the title of 
“Khanum,” which denoted a female royal or aristocratic figure 
akin to the male title “Khan,” used for sovereigns or military 
rulers. Given the Turko-Mongol origin of the Timurid Mughals, 
the titles of “Mirza” and “Beg” held profound significance. By 
adopting both as a prefix and suffix to their names, the Timurid 
Mughals emphasized their illustrious noble lineage and the 
enduring legacy of their Turko-Mongol heritage, reflecting the 


grandeur and eminence of their ancestral heritage. 


The region of Kashmir, under the sway of the Mughals from 
Akbar’s reign to that of Aurangzeb, witnessed the settlement of 
some Mughal families, who were enchanted by the region’s 
scenic beauty. Among these families was the illustrious 
Timurid Mughal lineage, and a prominent figure from this 


lineage was Mirza Haider Ali Beg. He assumed control of 
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Kashmir on behalf of Emperor Humayun and governed the 
region from 1540 to 1551 until he met his heroic end on the 


battlefield, resting eternally in Goristan e Shahi, Srinagar. 


Mirza Haider Ali Beg was a notable figure in Mughal history, 
as he was Emperor Babur’s maternal cousin and the author of 
the esteemed historical work, “Taareekh e Rashidi.” Mirza 
Haider Ali Beg also shared familial connections to the esteemed 
Mirza Beg nobility, with some oral sources suggesting him as 


their ancestor. 


The Mirza Beg nobility, with their prestigious Timurid Mughal 
heritage, garnered immense respect and admiration in the 
region. The family, deeply rooted in their illustrious lineage, 
added a touch of grandeur to Udhyanpur, leaving an indelible 
mark on its historical tapestry. Their association with the 
Mughal royal lineage, exemplified by Mirza Haider Ali Beg’s 
familial ties, further enriched their standing, elevating them to 
a position of prominence within the cultural and social fabric of 
the region. Udhyanpur became a focal point of intellectual, 
cultural, and social exchange, attracting esteemed personalities 
from near and far to partake in the splendor of this exceptional 
family. Their legacy, interwoven with the historical narrative of 
the region, served as a source of inspiration and admiration for 
generations to come, cementing their place as esteemed 


custodians of heritage and refinement. 
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Kashmir, a region of scenic beauty and natural splendor, 
witnessed the construction of numerous magnificent gardens 
under the patronage of the Mughal emperors, who ruled over 
most of the Indian subcontinent from the 16th to the 18th 
century. These gardens, which blended Persian and Indian 
elements, enhanced the cultural and economic development of 
the region, as well as the prestige and power of the Mughal 
dynasty. Among the various local rulers and nobles who 
inhabited Kashmir, the Mirza sahiban stood out for their 
prominence and influence and enjoyed a privileged position 


within the elite class of Kashmir. 


Deewan Khana: 


One of the glorious legacies of the Mirza family was a spacious 
multi-story mansion, which showcased the exquisite wooden 
craftsmanship of the Kashmiri artisans, a skill that has sadly 
vanished in the present times. The mansion boasted a grand 
deewankhana, a hall designated for entertaining guests, which 
was frequented by visitors and dignitaries of the royal court. 
The ceiling of the deewankhana was a remarkable example of 
the artistic fusion of woodwork and paper mache, a technique 
that originated in Persia and was introduced to Kashmir by the 


Shah Hamdan and later promoted under Mughal Influence. 


The ceiling of the deewankhana was a remarkable example of 


the artistic fusion of woodwork and paper mache. The 


Ze 


khatamband ceiling was divided into several panels, each with 
a different geometric or floral pattern, creating a stunning visual 
effect. The panels were made of deodar wood, which is a 
durable and aromatic wood native to the Himalayas. The wood 
was carved with intricate designs and then covered with a layer 
of paper mache, which is made of paper pulp mixed with glue 


and chalk. 


The paper mache was then painted with vibrant colors and 
embellished with gold leaf, creating a contrast with the dark 
wood. The paper mache also added a smooth and glossy finish 
to the ceiling, enhancing its beauty and elegance. The ceiling 
was a testimony to the skill and creativity of the Kashmiri 
artisans, who had preserved and perfected this art form for 


centuries. 


It was the only deewan khana in the entire region, attesting to 
the family's exceptional status. The family's abode housed a 
substantial storehouse and contained a large arsenal, where a 
variety of weapons, such as swords, shields, knives, clubs, 
bows, arrows, and rifles, were stored, reflecting the family’s 
martial skills and readiness for combat oe warfare. The Mirzas 
hosted a diverse range of influential figures, from rulers and 
generals to religious scholars and revered saints, who 
acknowledged and appreciated the family’s significant role in 


the region’s history and culture. 
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Lavish Lifestyle of Men and Women: 


The Timurids of Udhyanpur led a life befitting their royal 
lineage, marked by grandeur, luxury, and cultural refinement. 
The women of the family traveled in ornate Palkis (palanquins), 
a sign of their high status and dignity, sparing them from the 
hardship of walking. The family’s passion for equestrian 
pursuits was evident in their possession of numerous horses, 


carefully housed in a well-equipped stable in Doda. 


The men of the family were prominent figures, frequently 
traveling to Delhi and Lahore to meet their kin and maintain 
their ties with their relatives. Despite the widespread poverty 
and illiteracy in the Doda district, the family remained well- 
informed and intellectually engaged, acquiring newspapers and 
books from Lahore. Their active contributions to magazines and 
weeklies published in Lahore further showed their dedication to 


literature and intellectual discourse. 


One of the sources of information was the Urdu newspaper 
“Zameendar”, which was a prominent voice of the Indian 
Muslims in the 1920s. The founding editor of this newspaper 
was Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, a renowned journalist, poet, and 
politician, who advocated for the rights and interests of the 
Muslims in the face of British colonialism. The newspaper was 
frequently posted to Udhyanpur and received by Mirza Gulam 


Rasool Beg, who was an avid reader. A copy of the newspaper 
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sent to Mirza Gulam Rasool Beg is still preserved by Mirza 


Muzaffar Beg, his son, as a historical record. 


The men of the clan were also skilled warriors, adept in the arts 
of combat and warfare, endowed with physical strength and 
courage. However, they also enjoyed a life of comfort and 
pleasure, indulging in the delights offered by their privileged 
status. The family’s domain included not only the enchanting 
gardens and fertile lands of Udhyanpur but also extended to the 
villages of Kalihand, Kulhand, Anchakri, Batlegi, Khoonu, and 


neighboring areas, establishing their influence in the region. 


Religious Court and Justice: 


The Timurids of Udhyanpur exercised considerable authority 
and influence over the Kashtkars or the peasantry, who 
cultivated the lands in the region. The kashtkars paid tribute and 
homage to the noble family by entering the premises of 
Udhyanpur barefoot, as a sign of respect and deference. The 
family also administered justice according to the principles of 
Islamic Law, presiding over a Court of Law, or Adaalat, where 
disputes and crimes were resolved. Capital punishment was 
carried out at a designated tree, known as ‘Fainsi Kull’ in 


Kashmiri, where condemned criminals faced their execution. 


The Timurids of Udhyanpur were not only valiant warriors but 


also learned scholars, well-versed in Persian, Arabic, and other 
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religious disciplines. Persian was the official language of the 
Mughal empire, while Arabic was the sacred language of Islam. 
The family engaged in literary pursuits, reading and studying 
works such as Bostan, Gulistan, Durre Mukhtar, Masnavi, and 
Hisn Haseen, which enriched their intellectual and spiritual 
repertoire. 

Unfortunately, during the period of militancy in the 1980s, the 
ancestral mansion of Mirza Ghulam Rasool Beg was set on fire, 
resulting in the loss of some precious books. However, the 
family managed to preserve some old materials, including 
books acquired by Mirza Zorawar Beg from Kashmiri Bazar in 
Lahore, which offer valuable insights into their scholarly 


inclinations. 


Prominent Figures: 


The Mirza family of Udhyanpur produced several prominent 
figures who distinguished themselves in the fields of military 
and literature. Mirza Rasul Beg, a renowned military 
commander and warrior, held a prominent place among them. 
He led an army of 1000 soldiers and achieved victory in 
conflicts against Ladakh and displayed valor in battles fought 
in Tibet. He had a striking physical appearance and a respected 
stature, and he enjoyed the support and patronage of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh and General Zorawar Singh Kaloria, two 
influential leaders of the Dogra dynasty. Another member of the 


same Timurid Mughal family, Mirza Amirullah Beg, is known 
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to have beheaded the King of Mahlah, for perpetrating severe 
injustice and oppression on the innocent subjects as per the oral 
sources, though the exact reasons behind this action are not 
recorded in the available sources. The saga of the Mirza family 
of Udhyanpur bears witness to a legacy marked by nobility, 
valor, and cultural refinement, leaving an indelible mark on the 


history of the region. 


Mirza Sikandar Beg, another nobleman of the Mirza family, 
was celebrated for his exceptional charm and beauty, which 
earned him the admiration and praise of notable literary figures 
of his time. One of them was Rusul Mir Shahabadi, a leading 
romantic poet from the Shahabad area of Doru in the Anantnag 


District, who was regarded as the John Keats of Kashmir. 


Rusul Mir Shahabadi was captivated by the alluring personality 
of Sikandar Beg and composed a poem dedicated to him, in 
which he extolled the nobleman’s beauty and charisma. Rusul 
Mir Shahabadi’s poem immortalized Sikandar Beg’s striking 
features and noble demeanor, elevating him to the status of a 


poetic legend. 


The verses of Rusul Mir Shah’s poem artfully expressed 
Sikandar Beg’s handsomeness and noble bearing, placing him 
among the poetic lore of Kashmir. His allure and esteemed 


reputation transcended the confines of his era, becoming 


or 


eternally enshrined within the poetic musings of the celebrated 


Kashmiri poet. A line from the poem is: 


“Haa Saraazo, Puiri Naazo, Yuer Walo” 


Another prominent figure of the Mirza family was Mirza 
Gadaye Beg, who had two sons, Mirza Ahad Beg and Mirza 
Zorawar Beg. Mirza Ahad Beg had three children, Mirza Wazir 
Beg, Mirza Sikander Beg, and a daughter named Mughlani. 


Mirza Zorawar Beg, on the other hand, was renowned for his 
towering stature and muscular build, which inspired awe and 
fear in those who met him. He was likened to a lion, and 
received a poetic tribute in the form of a Qaseedah, composed 
by a Qadiri Saadaat Peer of Magam, who admired Mirza 


Zorawar Beg’s courage and nobility. 


The Qaseedah was cherished and preserved on a page in the 
library of Retired Chief Librarian Syed Javed Gilani, who had 
memorized the poem. However, in his 90s, he could only recall 
a few lines from the poem, and the page containing the poem 
was lost and could not be recovered, preventing its complete 


preservation for posterity. 


Despite the unfortunate loss, the memory of Mirza Zorawar 


Beg’s poetic tribute by the Gilani Sadaat of Magam remains a 
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tantalizing remnant of the past, shrouded in the mists of time. 


The first few lines of the Qaseedah read as follows: 


“Ghazanfar Haibat o Mirza Zorawar”. 


He led a life of luxury, frequently traveling to Lahore with a 


caravan of 40 servants, all at his expense. 


Mirza Zorawar Beg had two children and three wives, who 
belonged to different backgrounds and communities. One of his 
wives was a Hindu Pandit lady, who came from a family of 
sheepherders, known as “Gaddi” in the local language (from 
Gadariya). Another wife was from a village near Anczakri, and 
the third wife was from Udhyanpur, belonging to the Beg clan 
of Aporgaam. From his third wife, Zorawar had two sons, Mirza 
Ghulam Rasool Beg and Mirza Madaan Beg. Ghulam Rasool 


Beg worked as a postmaster by profession. 


His multiple marriages, especially the one with the Hindu 
Pandit lady, caused communal tensions in the region, leading to 
a police complaint against him in Udhampur. According to a 
legend, Zorawar was attracted by a beautiful and melodious 
voice while riding his horse during one of his journeys, and he 
followed it to find a Hindu girl, whom he later married. The 
Hindus were unhappy with this marriage and lodged a 
complaint against him. A police party led by a DSP-ranked 


officer, called “Kumaidan” in the local dialect, went to 
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Zorawar’s home, which was then called ‘Mirza Dera’ and is 
now called Astan Mohalla, where they tried to arrest him while 
he was resting under a Lilac tree, locally called “Drek”. 
However, the handcuffs did not fit his large wrists, and he woke 
up angrily, scaring the Kumaidan and his men, who ran away 


for their lives. 


Mirza Zorawar Beg’s younger brother, Ghulam Mohiuddin 
Beg, also known as Mahd Beg, was a renowned religious 
scholar, distinguished by his piety and extensive knowledge of 
religious texts in Arabic, Persian, Urdu, and Kashmiri. He 
studied texts like Durr e Mukhtar, Fatawa Alamgiri, and other 


Sufi texts like Masnavi, Gulistan, and Bostan. 


Mahad Beg was a learned and pious man who had acquired a 
rich collection of Islamic literature during his travels to Lahore 
and Delhi, the cultural and political centers of the Mughal 
Empire. Some of these rare manuscripts are still preserved by 
his descendants at their ancestral home, Mirza Dera, in Doda. 
A copper plate that bears witness to the noble lineage and 
martial prowess of the Mirza family is also in the custody of Dr. 
Mirza Eijaz Beg, one of his grandsons. Mahad Beg was a 
respected figure among the scholars and literati of his time. He 
was an avid reader and writer who regularly contributed to 
various newspapers and magazines that he received by post 
from Lahore. He was proficient in Arabic, Persian, Urdu, and 


Kashmiri languages. He also served as the President of the 
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Anjuman Islamia, a religious and social organization, in Jammu 


and Kashmir. 


The Mirza family, being of high caste, preferred to marry within 
their own community, but they were not averse to intermarriage 
with other castes. They used to marry women in other casts but 
did not marry their girls to outsiders. Mahad Beg’s wife, 
Khumnaii, was from the Ganai family of Dulyog, a neighboring 
village. Mahad Beg met his tragic end in Kishtwar, where he 
was working as a contractor. There are different accounts of his 
death, but one of them suggests that he was poisoned by some 


of his workers who had a grudge against him. 


Mirza Ghulam Mustafa Beg, the author’s grandfather, was a 
prominent businessman, contractor and village head. He was 
also a skilled hunter who owned an imported gun from 
Birmingham, UK, which he used for his hunting expeditions. 
He had a confrontation with a unit of the National Guards, a 
paramilitary force that was deployed to maintain law and order 
in Jammu and Kashmir during the rule of Sheikh Abdullah, the 
first Prime Minister of the state. The details of this incident are 


revealed below. 


Mohammad Khalil Kichloo was a prominent political figure in 
Doda, and during that time, a rumor spread that he had claimed 
to be or was a Nawab and was proclaiming independence of the 


district. The political condition of the district was very fragile, 
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and in response, Sheikh Abdullah, the head of the National 
Conference, formed the Aman Committee, a peacekeeping 
force composed of local villagers and armed volunteers, known 
as the home guards. Their mission was to quell the rebellion and 


maintain order in the region. 


One of the incidents that illustrates the tense and volatile 
situation in Doda at that time occurred in Udhyanpur. The 
author’s grandfather, Mirza Ghulam Mustafa Beg, was the 
Numberdar of Udhyanpur, and he was asked to host a group of 
26 home guards, led by Habibullah Chopan, who had arrived in 
the village as part of their patrol duty. The hosts had prepared a 
simple meal of rice and dal (lentils) for the guests, but Chopan, 
who came from a pastoral background, demanded mutton and 


insisted on having a sheep slaughtered for dinner. 


When he was informed that no such arrangement had been 
made, he became enraged and vented his anger by smashing the 
doors and windows of the Dewankhana where he and his men 
were staying. Mirza Ghulam Mustafa Beg, who was sleeping in 
his room, heard the commotion and feared an attack. He 
barricaded his door and armed himself with two loaded desi 
rifles (locally made guns). He was on the verge of shooting 
when he heard the voices of his relatives outside the window, 
who urged him to refrain from opening fire. Syed Javed Gilani 
later recalled that a major tragedy was averted that night, as if 


Mirza Ghulam Mustafa Beg had shot the homeguards, it could 
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have sparked a violent backlash. Mirza Ghulam Mustafa Beg 
eventually opened the door, but he was immediately arrested 
and taken away by Chopan and his men, who intended to kill 


him. 


Meanwhile, Ghulam Rasool Beg arrived at the scene and saw 
Mustafa Beg being dragged away by the home guards. He 
bravely confronted some of them, disarmed them, and fought 
with them. During the scuffle, one of the home guards fired a 
shot at Ghulam Rasool Beg, and the others followed suit. He 
was hit by two bullets, one in his finger and another in his 
shoulder. The author’s grandmother, Sarwa Begum, who was a 
young girl at the time, witnessed the scene and used a traditional 
woolen razayi (quilt) cover sheet to cover his wound. The bullet 
had penetrated deep into his shoulder, and the sheet was soaked 


with blood. 


Chopan and his men fled from the scene after the shooting. 
Ghulam Rasool Beg was then taken to the house of Syed Gani, 
the father of Mustafa Gilani, where his wounds were bandaged. 
The next day, Amin Beg, the SHO (Station House Officer) of 


the area and a native of Anantnag, arrived for the inquiry. 


The aftermath of the Udhyanpur incident led to the relocation 
of Ghulam Rasool Beg to Doda, where he stayed at the 
residence of Hassan Kriypak, a local notable. Meanwhile, the 


home guards launched a manhunt for Mohammad Khalil 
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Kichloo, the alleged leader of the secessionist movement. They 
also targeted Mohammad Atta Ullah Soharwardi and Abdul 
Gani Masfareedi, who were activists of the Mahaz Rajshumari 
(Plebiscite Front), a political organization that advocated for a 
referendum on the future of Kashmir. However, these men 
managed to escape the clutches of the authorities. They took a 
circuitous route through Udhyanpur, Barath, and other nearby 
villages until they reached Magam, where they sought 
sanctuary. They were welcomed by the Khanday Family, a 
prominent clan in the area, who sheltered them for about three 


weeks, protecting them from the pursuit of the home guards. 


The author’s grandfather, Mirza Ghulam Mustafa Beg, had two 
wives from different families. His first wife was from Khawaja 
family of Kishtwar, and they had a son, Mirza Ajmal Beg. His 
second wife, Mirza Sarwa Begum, was also a Mirza, and she 
was the author’s grandmother. They had three sons: Mirza 
Mohammad Afzal Beg, Mirza Shabir Ahmed Beg, and Mirza 
Shahnawaz Beg. 


The author’s late father Mirza Mohammad Afzal Beg married 
Tehmina Akhter, daughter of Ghulam Hassan Tak from a 
prominent Tak family of Doda and had three children with her 
including Dr. Mirza Zamin Raja Beg, and Dr. Mirza Abroo Jan 
Beg. 
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Mirza Ajmal Beg has two sons, Mirza Imran Beg and Mirza 


Kamran Beg, who are the author’s cousins. 


Mirza Shahnawaz Beg married Mirza Jahanara Beg, and they 
have three children: Mehvish, Mehak, and Mirza Tabish Raja 
Beg. Mirza Shabir Beg married Shaheena Begum, from a 
prominent Khora family Doda, and they had two children 


namely Mirza Asif Jaan Beg and Novreena. 


Other members of the Timurid Lineage include Mirza Mohi ud 
Din Beg, also known as Mohi Lala and his sons Mirza Mushtaq 
and Mirza Zakir Beg, Mirza Siraj Beg and his children Mirza 
Irshad Beg, Mirza Mubashir Beg, Mirza Wazir Beg his children 
Mirza Shakir Beg, Mirza Ashiq Beg, Mirza Muzaffar Hussain 
Beg and his Children and all of their offspring and descendants. 
There are others as well and the author apologizes for not being 


able to recall the names of all of them. 
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Chapter Three: Socio-Political Life Under Timurid 
Mughal Feudal Lords. 


The settlement of the Mirza Nobility in Udhyanpur was 
accompanied by the migration of three other clans: the Syed, 
the Akhoon, and the Parray. These clans had a specific role and 
function in the Mirza society. The Syeds, who were Gilani 
Sadaat, were brought for the purpose of marriage, as they were 
the descendants of Prophet Muhammad through the famous 
Qadiri saint Shaykh Abdul Qadir Jeelani. The Mirzas did not 
marry their daughters to any other lower castes and considered 
the Syeds as noble, respected, and suitable partners for their 
daughters. If they could not find a match within the Mirza 
family, they preferred to marry their daughters to the Syeds. The 
Akoons were brought to serve as religious teachers, who taught 
the holy Quran, conducted Khatmaat (recitation of the holy 
Quran and other litanies), and offered Durood o Fatiha khwani 
(invocation of blessings and prayers). The Parays were brought 
to provide manpower and service, as they worked as house help 


and servants. Below is a detailed sketch of these three lineages. 


The Gilani Clan: 


The origin of the Gilani Syed Family can be traced back to the 
revered Sufi Saint of the Qadiriyya Order, Shaykh Syed Abdul 
Qadir Geelani, who was a direct descendant of the Last 


Messenger of Islam, Prophet Muhammad (PBUH). The family 
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migrated from Baghdad to Kashmir, where they became known 
as Jilani Sadaat, owing to their connection with the illustrious 
patron saint Shaykh Abdul Qadir Geelani, who was originally 
from Jilan City in Iran and later moved to Baghdad. The family 
adhered to and propagated the Qadiriyya Sufi order, and some 
of them resided in the Khanyaar region, while others ventured 
into adjacent rural areas to spread the teachings of Islam and 
Tasawuf. As part of this movement, the family eventually 


settled in Village Magaam in the Anantnag District of Kashmir. 


One of the distinguished members of the family was Peer Syed 
Najm Din, son of Syed Aziz Ullah and grandson of Syed Abdul 
Saeed. He was invited to Udhyanpur by the Mirza Sahibaan, 
who were the Timurid Mughal Nobility of the region. The 
Mirza Sahibaan were descendants of the powerful Mughals 
who once ruled over the Indian Subcontinent and held 
significant influence as Jagirdars in the region. They recognized 
Syed Najm Din’s noble Syed lineage, pious character, profound 
knowledge, and spiritual wisdom, and honored him by giving 
him one of their daughters in marriage along with substantial 
land, around 100 kanal as per oral narrations, as a gift, thereby 


facilitating his permanent settlement in Udhyanpur. 


The main motivation behind bringing the Gilani Syeds to 
Udhyanpur was the issue of marriage within the Mirza caste. 
The Mirzas followed strict matrimonial practices, marrying 


within their own caste due to a sense of superiority and the lack 
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of suitable matches from other families, as much of the rural 
populace belonged to the kashtkar peasantry. However, the 
Geelani Syeds, tracing their lineage to Prophet Muhammad 
(Peace be upon him) through the renowned Sufi Saint Shaykh 
Abdul Qadir Geelani, were highly respected and esteemed by 
the Mirza Sahibaan. Thus, when suitable grooms from within 
the Mirza clan were unavailable, the daughters of the Mirza 


nobility were given in marriage to Gilani Syeds. 


It is noteworthy that during this particular period, there were no 
other recognized Syeds present in the region. The use of the title 
“Shah” with names had two distinct connotations. On one hand, 
the Syeds used “Shah” as a title, while on the other hand, it was 
adopted as a surname locally by families of lower social 


standing, referred to as “Fakeer” or “Watal” in the vernacular. 


Additionally, some individuals from other castes also adopted 
the surname “Shah” due to its association with certain 
professions at the time. Despite the Islamic prohibition against 
changing surnames, social circumstances prompted _ this 
practice as the prevailing social hierarchy unjustly favored the 


Gilani Syeds. As a Persian poet once said, 


“Saal e Awwal Kraal Boodam 
Saal e Doyam Molvi, 
Bakht agar Yaari Kunad, 
Eim Saal Syed Mee Showad.”’ 
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Which Roughly translates to: 


In the first year, I was a porter, 
In the next year, I was a Molvi. 
If the luck continues to smile upon me, 


Next Year I will be a Syed. 


Consequently, many sought to associate themselves with the 
respected Syed lineage, which held high regard within the 
Islamic world. Another argument to this case is that the arrival 
of the Gilani Sadaat effectively nullified claims of other Sadaat 
in the region, as the Mirza Sahibaan would have preferred to 
marry their daughters into pre-existing Sadaat families if such 


lineages were present. 


Among the progeny of Syed Najm Din, notable figures include 
Syed Mohammad Shah, Syed Shams Din, Syed Hasan Shah, 
and Syed Ahmed Shah. While Syed Mustafa Shah returned to 
Kashmir, Syed Shams Din had no offspring. The descendants 
of Syed Hasan Shah include Syed Baha ud Din, Syed Yousuf 
Shah, and Syed Gani Shah. Syed Baha ud Din, unfortunately, 
did not have any children. Additionally, Mirza Musammat 
Mughlani, a member of the Mirza clan and daughter of Mirza 
Ahad Beg and sister of Mirza Sikandar Beg, was also married 


into the Gilani Sadaat family. 
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Syed Ahmed Shah, who had two wives, had children from both 
unions. His son, Syed Jalal ud Din, born from the first marriage, 
was raised by his maternal relatives in Kishtwar, the Siddique 
Family, and grew to become a respected spiritual figure. He had 
two children, Syed Hakim Gulam Hasan and Syed Lutfullah 
Gilani. The latter relocated to Chanapora, Kashmir, in 1975 
after selling his house in Doda. From the second marriage, Syed 
Mubarak Shah, Syed Aziz ud Din, and Syed Maqbool Shah 
were born. Syed Mubarak Shah Gilani, who achieved the 5th 
standard education and received a certificate from the 
headmaster Mukhtar Malik of Kishtwar, had a son named Syed 
Javed Gilani and a daughter namely Miran Sahiba who was 
married to Syed Ghulam Mustafa Gilani. The Syed Javed Gilani 
went on to retire as the Chief Librarian of the District Library 
Doda and settled in Doda. The Gilani Syed family continues to 
be represented by Syed Gani Shah, Syed Yousuf Shah, Syed 
Baha ud Din Shah, and their next-generation members, such as 
Syed Ghulam Mustafa Gilani, Ghulam Rasool Gilani, and their 


respective offspring. 


The Akhoon Clan: 


The Mullah, Mallah, and Molvi constituted a significant 
religious class, renowned for their invaluable religious services. 
According to the author of Tareekh e Hasan Kashmir, they were 
known as Akhoons due to their role as teachers of religious 


scriptures, including Arabic, and their performance of essential 
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religious duties, such as leading prayers (Imamat) in mosques 
and other religious responsibilities. The Molvis, Qazis, Muftis, 
and Akhoons held prominent positions within the Mullah clan, 


owing to their extensive religious scholarship. 


Prominent figures among the Mullahs included Abul Fazl, who 
served as the tutor to Emperor Aurangzeb Aalamgeer, Mulla 
Jeewan Jaunpuri, and the contemporary scholar of Mujadid Alif 
Thani’s era, Abdul Hakeem Sialkoti. Many prominent Mullahs 
actively accompanied and served alongside the Mughals, 


Afghans, and other Muslim rulers. 


The Mirza Sahiban recognized the significance of the Molvis in 
the social, cultural, and religious framework, and thus, these 
religious scholars were included in the settlement of 
Udhyanpur. They played pivotal roles in society, conducting 
traditional litanies and spiritual invocations known as Khatmaat 
or Khatm Shareef, and offering Fatiha Khwani, a customary 
prayer to bless the departed. Furthermore, they taught the Holy 
Quran, fulfilled religious duties, and were proficient in the 
practice of spiritual treatments, including the writing of 


amulets. 
This distinguished religious class, addressed by the title of 


Molvi, Akhoon, Mullah, or Mullazada, was esteemed and held 


close proximity to the Mughal rulers. Thus, they were brought 
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along by the Mirza Sahiban to Udhyanpur, contributing 


significantly to the establishment of the settlement. 


Regrettably, over time, the title of Mullah or Mallah has lost 
some of its reverence, now being mistakenly viewed in a 
negative light due to various reasons, including ignorance of 
historical knowledge. Consequently, some Akhoons have 
abandoned these surnames and adopted titles like Soharwardi, 
Andrabi, and others. However, it is essential to recognize that 
the title remains prevalent in many Muslim regions, including 


India, Pakistan, and Afghanistan. 


Among the notable Akhoons in Udhyanpur were Khaliq Ju 
Akhoon, who served as an Imam at the Masjid, his son Abdul 
Aziz Ju Akhoon, and their descendants, including Ali Ju 
Akhoon, Mustafa Ju Akhoon, Ghulam Ali Akhoon, Ghulam 
Ahmad Akhoon, and their children, who continue to preserve 


their esteemed heritage. 


The Parray Clan: 


The origin of the Parray clan can be traced back to the Rajput 
tribe, who embraced Islam after converting from Hinduism. 
The Parray clan maintained close associations with the ruling 
class throughout history, serving as soldiers, attendants, and 
employees. The name “Parray” is said to have originated from 


the village of Pareyhastpora or Paraspora, where Rajput 
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families resided. Over time, when these families dispersed and 
migrated to various locations, they came to be known as Parray, 
derived from the name of their ancestral village, a customary 


practice in Kashmir to name clans after their villages. 


The Parray clan played a crucial role in the socio-political 
framework, being enlisted as manpower for battles, providing 
service, and assisting in transportation and carriage. Moreover, 
they served as employees for personal tasks in homes and 
gardens, demonstrating loyalty and dedication to the Mirza 
Sahibaan’s noble household. This loyal service earned them a 
prominent position within the Mirza Sahibaan’s retinue and 


facilitated their inclusion in the settlement of Udhyanpur. 


Kashtkaars and peasantry: 


The region also comprised a peasant class known as Kashtkars, 
who predominantly worked as Zamindars (farmers) on lands 
belonging to the Jagirdar Nobility and received a share of the 
yield from the cultivated fields. However, with the rise of 
Shaikh Abdullah to power and his appointment as the Prime 
Minister of Jammu and Kashmir, significant changes were 


introduced through an agrarian reform program in 1948. 


This reform led to the abolition of Jagirs, Muafis, and 
Mukkararies, resulting in the transfer of land ownership from 


the Mirza Nobility to the peasants who had previously worked 
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on these lands. The objective of this move was to gain favor and 
support among the peasantry and rural population, as the 
Mirwaiz family held greater prominence and influence in the 
Srinagar city area, which Shaikh Abdullah could not fully 
enjoy. Thus, he implemented these land reforms to enhance his 


reputation and garner support outside Srinagar. 


As a result of the land reforms, the Mirza Nobility lost a 
substantial portion of their Jagir, amounting to more than 2200 
kanals of land, to the peasantry who became the new 
landowners. Despite that, the influence of Jagirdari remained 
over these Kashtkars and till late 90’s and early 2000’s, some 
Mirza sahiban kept collecting yields from the lands in Kulhand 
and neighboring villages. The Zamindari profession remained 


the primary occupation for the Kashtkars. 


Many villagers continued to engage in farming, with agriculture 
serving as their main source of livelihood. While in the past, 
they lived in dire poverty and dependency on the Jagirdars, 
many of these families have since emerged from poverty after 
becoming landowners, and thanks to educational and welfare 
initiatives, some have secured government and administrative 
positions, along with opportunities in the education and private 


sectors. 


Nevertheless, some families still face economic challenges, but 


overall, the quality of life for the Kashtkars has shown 
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improvement due to progressive government initiatives for 


regional development. 


A Sketch of Doda Village at that time: 


Doda is a region of high mountains and deep valleys in the 
Chenab Valley region of Jammu and Kashmir. The name of the 
region has various etymologies, some of which are based on 
legends and folklore. One such legend traces the origin of the 
name to a migrant utensil maker from Multan, Pakistan, named 
Deeda, who settled in the region. Another legend attributes the 
name to the cultivation of poppy flowers, locally known as 
dodd, which were used for medicinal and narcotic purposes. 
The region was also known as “Faridabad” in honor of Sufi 
saint Shah Farid ud Din Baghdadi, who visited and preached in 


Doda before moving to Kishtwar. 


Doda was historically part of the principalities of Kishtwar and 
Bhadarwah, which were ruled by local Rajas of different clans 
and dynasties. These principalities were conquered by 
Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu, the founder of the Dogra 
dynasty, in the early 19th century. He also annexed Paddar, a 
former territory of Chamba State, to his domain. The Dogra 
dynasty ruled over the princely state of Jammu and Kashmir, 
which comprised of the regions of Jammu, Kashmir, Ladakh 
and Gilgit-Baltistan, until 1947. The princely state acceded to 


India after the partition, but its status and sovereignty remained 
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disputed. Doda was initially part of the Udhampur district, but 
was separated as a distinct district in 1948. The district was 
further bifurcated into three districts: Doda, Kishtwar and 


Ramban in 2006. 


Doda is a region of remarkable diversity and complexity, both 
in terms of its demography and its culture. The population of 
the region consists of various ethnic, linguistic and religious 
groups, who have coexisted and interacted for centuries. The 
majority of the population is Muslim, followed by Hindus, 
Sikhs, Christian and Buddhists. The Muslims living here have 
different origins, such as Kashmiri, Gujjar, Pahari and Punjabi. 
The Hindus are mostly Rajputs and Harijans who follow the 
Vaishnavite tradition. The Sikhs are mainly migrants from 
Punjab, who speak Punjabi and follow the teachings of Guru 
Nanak. The Buddhists are mostly from the Zanskar Valley, who 


speak the Zanskari language and follow the Tibetan Buddhism. 


The main languages spoken in the region are Kashmiri, 
Bhaderwahi, Sarazi, Urdu, Gojri, Kishtwari, Padri, Pogali and 
Rambani. These languages belong to different linguistic 
families, such as Indo-Aryan, Dardic and Tibeto-Burman, and 
have different scripts, such as Devanagari, Perso-Arabic and 


Tibetan. 


Doda has also been a region of turmoil and violence, which has 


been affected by various phases of conflict and insurgency since 
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1947. The region also witnessed the rise of militancy and 
separatism in the late 1980s and early 1990s, which aimed to 
secede from India and join Pakistan or create an independent 
state. The region became a battleground between various 
separatist groups and security forces trying to suppress the 
insurgency. The region also suffered from communal violence, 
human rights violations, corruption and underdevelopment, 
which further alienated and marginalized the people of the 


region. 


District Doda is characterised by a diverse and abundant 
cultural legacy. It served as a significant hub for a variety of 
socio-political endeavours and was also a focal point for 
religious and cultural activities. The fort of Doda, which has 
disappeared, stands as a silent testament to its historical 
presence. The structure was constructed by the Rajas of 
Kishtwar and thereafter used by the Dogra monarchs. Now a 
mere vestige in the annals of history, it once functioned as a 
fortified military base for troops, a detention facility for 
prisoners, a central location for military deployments and 
transfers, and a crucial checkpoint and sanctuary within the 
region's military structure. The fort was dismantled in 1952, and 
now, the Government Boys Higher Secondary School is located 
on its former location. The region is home to several religious 
sites that symbolise the diverse religions and customs of the 
area. Among the notable sites are the mausoleum dedicated to 


Shah Farid ud Din Baghdadi, the temple honouring Vasuki Nag, 
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the gurdwara associated with Guru Nanak, and the monastery 
known as Phugtal. The area also has several natural attractions 


that exhibit its picturesque landscape and biological variety. 


Insurrection and Retribution: The Rajput Challenge to 


Dogra Authority 


Anecdotal evidence from oral traditions preserved by political 
activist and member of civil society Abdul Qayoom Zargar 
endures in the annals of regional history. He worked as the 
personal aide to Mizra Afzal Beg, a highly respected figure in 
Kashmiri politics and the first Deputy Chief Minister of Jammu 
and Kashmir. Beg was also a member of the Constituent 


Assembly of India. 


According to the narrative, under this feudal society, there 
existed a practice where the most aesthetically pleasing young 
women from the remote areas were chosen to serve in the 
Maharaja's harem. The narrative from small village is on a 
Rajput youth, who hailed from a martial caste renowned for 
their courage and commitment to the ideals of integrity and 
fidelity. The selection of his sister for the Maharaja's harem was 
seen as a significant disgrace to him and his family. As a 
reaction, he initiated an uprising against the Maharaja, which is 
noteworthy as it exemplifies a rare occurrence of overt revolt 
by a Hindu subordinate against the Dogra monarchs. This 


insurrection was not just motivated by personal animosity; it 
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was a deliberate act of defiance against the totalitarian policies 


of the monarchy. 


As part of his rebellion, Bhikkam Singh set fire to the houses of 
Dogra loyalists and beneficiaries, probably some the Nehru 
families, leading to a harsh order of punishment—and possibly 
death—for him. Following the pursuit, he successfully evaded 
arrest and sought refuge with Miyan Hussain Alvi Qadri, a 
highly respected Sufi belonging to the Qadiriyya order. His 
subsequent vanishing, ascribed by some individuals to the 
supernatural intervention of the Sufi saint, adds an element of 


mystery to his legacy. 


Zargar remembers a stage play that portrayed the life of 
Bhikkam Singh, written by the father of a renowned physician. 
Unfortunately, the play was destroyed in a fire, leaving only 
Zargar's childhood recollections of participating in it. Although 
the veracity of these accounts has not been established, they 
provide very useful insights from indigenous perspectives at a 
turbulent time. Therefore, it is important to chronicle them in 


the historical discourse. 


Another era after the Dogra reign has not gone well for the Doda 
area either. The period of militancy in Doda had a profound 
impact on the socio-economic structure of the region. The 


period of separatist wave, which began in the late 1980s and 
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continued till the early 2000s, was marked by violence, unrest, 
human rights violations, and political instability. The time of 
upheaval had a significant impact on the economic 
circumstances and prospects of the population, resulting in 
extensive poverty, unemployment, and underdevelopment. The 
struggle also gave rise to instances of fraud, extortion, 
corruption, and exploitation, allowing some individuals to 


accumulate fortune and influence at the detriment of others. 


An outcome of the violence was the deterioration and 
destitution of several influential and esteemed families in the 
area, who had played a significant role in the social, cultural, 
and political advancement of the region. These families, who 
belonged to different ethnic, religious, and professional 
backgrounds, were targeted and lost their properties, 
businesses, and sources of income, and some were even 


compelled to migrate to other places or live in destitution. 


Another outcome of the armed conflict was the ascent and 
enrichment of many low-class and unscrupulous people in the 
region, who exploited the conflict and the chaos for their 
personal gain. These people used various means of fraud, 
blackmail, corruption, and exploitation to accumulate wealth 
and influence. Some of these people were involved in illegal 
activities, such as smuggling, drug trafficking, blackmailing 
etc. Some of these people were also involved in legal activities, 


such as contracting or trading but resorted to blatant corruption. 
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The region has faced several problems and difficulties, but has 
also witnessed the emergence of various leaders, activists, 
writers, artists and personalities, who have contributed to its 
social, political, cultural and economic development. The 
region has also seen the growth of various initiatives and 
movements, which have aimed to promote peace, harmony, 


justice and development in the region. 


In the early 1940s, the town presently known as Doda was 
essentially a hamlet characterised by severe poverty and lack of 
growth. The economic circumstances were so dismal that 
owning a donkey was considered a sign of wealth and 
prosperity, while owning two donkeys was a mark of affluence 
and prestige. The people of Bhaderwah, who were relatively 
better off, used to ridicule and mock this situation, as they 
resented the fact that Doda was considered the district 
headquarter and the district was named after it. The lack of 
adequate road connectivity, limited means of public transport 
and poverty in the region forced the people to rely on animals 
as the primary mode of transporting goods and agricultural 


produce from Puldoda to Upper Doda. 


at our discussions, the late Syed Javed Gilani revealed that he 
completed his FA examination at Bhaderwah, a town that is 
situated near Doda. During this period, he resided in a hotel, 
namely the well-known Ahad Khan Hotel, which is renowned 


for its delectable cakes and kebabs. Nevertheless, when he was 
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residing there, he saw a distinctive characteristic of 
Bhaderwah's social milieu. In close proximity to the hotel, he 
saw a group of youths congregating and openly partaking in the 
consumption of alcohol, a behaviour that deviated from the 


established social norms of the region at that period. 


One of the stories that he narrated illustrates the hardships and 
struggles of the people of Doda during this period is that of 
Abdul Rashid Pategaro, a resident of Doda, and his relative 
Ghulam Hassan Pategaro, who was a student. According to 
Syed Javed Gilani, his friend Abdul Rashid used to tutor 
Ghulam Hassan in all the subjects during the winter season, 
sometimes to the point of exhaustion. However, during the 
summer season, Muhammad Chacha Pategaro, another relative 
of Ghulam Hassan, used to compensate Abdul Rashid for his 
tuition fees by loading wood onto two donkeys and delivering 
it to Abdul Rashid’s home. This arrangement enabled Ghulam 
Hassan to continue his education and demonstrated the 
turbulent times when meagre resources were considered 


luxuries and life was simple. 


Javed Gilani also recounts his tenure of residing in a rental room 
in Bundoda, a suburban area of the former hamlet Doda at that 
period. The main source of livelihood for the people of 
Bundoda was transporting goods using donkeys, which 
provided them with a meagre income. Every morning, he would 


wake up to the sound of people grinding poppy seeds in a stone 
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grinder (Nyaem) to be added to their tea, a traditional Kashmiri 
beverage. The sound of the grinding resembled the loud noise 
of a helicopter. After preparing their tea, the people would then 
attend to their donkeys, dressing them for their work. 
Sometimes, they would vent their frustrations by abusing their 
donkeys verbally. Once their donkeys were ready, they would 
set off to the outer villages to conduct their trade. This routine 
was a typical feature of daily life in Bundoda and reflected the 


unique way of living and working in the region during that time. 


Doda village was also home to a community of Damaali 
Fakeers, who were known for their distinctive dance called 
“Damali’” in the local language. These Fakirs resided in the 
areas of Akramabaad and Daak Mehla, and were highly 
regarded for their cultural and artistic contributions. Their 
dance performances, which were also called Damali, were a 


major attraction in the region. 


The Damaali Fakeers were often invited to perform their dance 
at weddings and other festive occasions, where they 
mesmerized the audience with their movements and 
expressions. Their performances added a special charm to the 
local culture, and their presence was valued and respected by 
the community. The Damali dance, with its traditional flair and 
cultural significance, was a part of the vibrant and diverse 


cultural heritage of Doda village. 
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Notable figures from Doda during that period included: 

The history of Doda district is replete with the presence and 
contributions of many spiritual figures, hailing from numerous 
Sufi orders (Silsilah) and traditions. These individuals had 
substantial influence on the social, cultural, and religious 
aspects of the area, as well as on the political and historical 
events that determined its future. Below, a short introduction is 


provided for some of these figures: 


Haji Akram was a prominent spiritual figure in Doda, who 
would often sit at Jamia Masjid on his Mucham, a raised tower 
post used for getting fresh air. The Mucham was elevated from 
the ground, and a staircase was used to climb on it. Haji Akram 
was revered by many, including Zorawar Singh, who sought his 
blessings during one of his expeditions. Once, Gulab Singh’s 
wife fell ill, and he immediately sent for Haji Akram and his 
followers, who took him in a palanquin to Jammu. As per the 
oral traditions, on their return journey, when they reached 
Khelani, Haji Akram was nearing his end, and the angel of 
death appeared before him. However, he saved his last few 
breaths (nafs) until he reached Doda, his homeland, and then 
breathed his last. This act of preserving his last few breaths is 
in accordance with Islamic tradition, which suggests that 
humans have a limited number of breaths (dam) in the world. 
By saving his last few breaths, he was able to reach his beloved 
home safely and honorably. He was later buried outside Jamia 


Masjid, Doda. 
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Peer Irfan Nagqashbandi was a prominent spiritual figure from 
Abbottabad, who arrived in Doda and belonged to the 
Nagashbandiyah Sufi order. Apart from his spiritual pursuits, 
he was also skilled in making the desi cannon balls (topp). 
During a period of communal tension between Hindus and 
Muslims in the district of Doda, Peer Irfan played a crucial role 
in preventing religious clashes. He rode on a horse and taught 
the locals how to make a cannon, which he used to blow up a 
bridge, preventing a group of Hindu mob from crossing over to 
Doda. His actions helped in maintaining peace and preventing 
further escalation of tensions. Interestingly, it is said that when 
forces fired at him, miraculously, no bullet would hit him. This 
added to his reputation and mystical aura. However, after some 
time, he returned back to Pakistan, leaving behind the impact of 


his courageous and spiritual actions during his stay in Doda. 


Molvi Ameen Suharwardi was an eminent spiritual figure and 
religious scholar of the time. He was highly educated with 
expertise in Figh (Islamic jurisprudence) and religious 
scriptures. He was well versed in Arabic, Persian, and Urdu 
languages. He was also a poet and used to write Naat (poetry in 
praise of the Prophet Muhammad). He was the most prominent 
and learned person among the Molvi clan of Doda, and a 


respected authority on Islamic matters. 


Haji Ghulam Ahmed Tak was a prominent spiritual figure in 


Doda known for his simplicity, honesty, and deep devotion to 
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worship and devotion. He earned a living by selling books, 
kohl, surma, and other small items outside Jama Masjid, 
carrying them in a small sandook briefcase trunk. Despite his 
humble occupation, Haji Sahab was highly respected in the 
community for his integrity and spiritual presence. He 
embodied the virtues of honesty, fairness, piety, and asceticism. 
He was the first person from Doda to perform the Hajj 
pilgrimage by sea route, a journey that he documented in a diary 
that has been preserved by the author of this book. He was also 
a respected guardian of the Old Eid Gah, where he had a 
visionary dream of the Patron Saint Shah Fareed ud Din 


Baghdadi protecting the village from communal violence. 


One of the most notable incidents that illustrate his sense of 
honesty and fairness occurred when he sold a small bottle of 
kohl to a local poet, Ghulam Rasool Khora, for a few Aanas. 
After realizing that he had taken one salayi (needle) of kohl 
from the bottle, he ran after the poet and gave him another bottle 
of kohl, explaining that he wanted to provide the full amount 
paid for. This incident reflects his adherence to the ethical 
principles of Islam and his respect for his customers. Haji sahab 
was also known for his miraculous abilities, which he used to 
help the people of Doda in times of need. One such instance 
was when a groom’s horse got stuck in the snow during a 
snowfall, while the Baraat was on its way to bring the bride. 
The people sought Haji Sahab’s help, and he gave them an 


amulet to hang on a tree. As soon as they did so, the snow 
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stopped, the clouds cleared, and the sun came out, allowing the 
Baraat to proceed. Another remarkable incident was when a 
young boy, Ghulam Hassan Tak, the book Seller, interrupted 
Haji Sahab while he was deeply engrossed in his zikr (spiritual 
remembrance). Haji Sahab remained undisturbed, and the boy 
fainted. However, after completing his zikr, Haji Sahab called 
the boy, and he woke up as if nothing had happened. These 
incidents left a lasting impression on those who witnessed them, 


and enhanced Haji Sahab’s reputation as a saintly person. 


Despite not having attended any formal school, Haji Ghulam 
Ahmed Tak was able to read and write. He possessed a diary in 
which he recorded his journey to Hajj pilgrimage, which he 
undertook by sea route. He was accompanied till Delhi by 
Ghulam Haider Tak, who deeply respected him. The diary is a 
valuable source of information about the Hajj experience of 
Haji Sahab, as well as his personal and spiritual insights. The 
diary has been carefully preserved by the author of this book. 
During a period of communal tension in the region, Haji 
Ghulam Ahmed Tak was entrusted with guarding the Old Eid 
Gah, which was a sacred place for the Muslims of Doda. One 
night, while he was on duty, he fell asleep and saw a dream in 
which he witnessed a huge army in green clothes surrounding 
the Doda village. He recognized the leader of the army as the 
Patron Saint Shah Fareed ud Din Baghdadi, who reassured him 
that his army was guarding the city. When he woke up, he 


realized that the dream was a divine sign, and that the village 
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was safe from the turmoil of the communal frenzy. This 
incident shows the spiritual connection that Haji Sahab had with 
the Patron Saint, as well as his devotion to the Old Eid Gah. 
During his final days, Haji Ghulam Ahmed Tak faced paralysis 
and had to be fed through a tube. Despite his condition, he 
adhered strictly to the principles of Zuhd (asceticism) and 
esoteric practices. He refused to eat anything that was not 
prepared at home, as he observed a strict spiritual discipline. 
Ghulam Haider Tak, a medical assistant, recounted an incident 
during that time when he tried to feed Haji Sahab biscuit with 
milk. As soon as the artificial food reached his mouth, 
miraculously, Haji Sahab raised his paralyzed hand and pulled 
the tube out of his mouth. This incident left Ghulam Haider 
repenting and vowing not to feed him anything that was not 
piously cooked at home. It reflects the deep spiritual devotion 
and adherence to ascetic practices that Haji Sahab upheld 
throughout his life, even during his most challenging times. He 
was a pious and devoted individual, revered for his spiritual 
presence and noble character in the community of Doda. He 
was buried in the backside graveyard of Jamia Masjid. In a very 
controversial move, the old graveyard was desecrated by the 
Masjid committee as per a doubtful ruling of some Mufti and 
new building constructed at its lieu which created anger, 
resentment and sentiments of disagreement in the community 


The issue was silenced yet the bitterness prevailed. 
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Molvi Ghulam Ahmed Andrabi, also known as Amm Lala 
was another prominent spiritual figure of that time. He 
belonged to the Akoon clan of Doda and was a spiritual disciple 
of Miyan Hussain Alvi of Kangaliyah, a branch of the 
Qadiriyya order of Sufism. He was known for his knowledge, 


piety, devotion, and service to the people of Doda. 


Prominent political personalities from Doda during that 


era: 


Some of the notable personalities in the village of Doda during 
that era were Mohammad Khalil Kichloo, a prominent political 
figure. There were rumors circulating that he either claimed to 
be, or was regarded as, a Nawab and was advocating for the 
district's independence. He faced active opposition from the 
regime led by Shaikh Abdullah, which had close ties with The 


Indian National Congress. 


Additionally, there were two other influential political leaders, 
Mohammad Atta Ullah Soharwardi and Abdul Gani 
Masfareedi, who supported Mahaz Rajshumari (Plebiscite 
Front). Despite being targeted, they managed to escape capture 
by taking a route through Udhyanpur, Barath, and nearby 
villages until they found refuge in Magam. There, they sought 
sanctuary with the Khanday Family for around twenty to 


twenty-five days, successfully evading the authorities. Molvi 
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Atta Ullah later decided to leave Mahaz Rajshumari and joined 


the National Conference. 


Apart from them, two other prominent figures in Doda were 
Ghulam Qadir Tak and Peer Saeed Shah. Remarkably, both had 
graduated from the University of Lahore during that period, 
which was quite an achievement considering the limited 
opportunities for higher education in the region at that time. 
Ghulam Qadir Tak pursued a career as a headmaster, while Peer 


Saeed Shah became an education officer. 


Several prominent religious, intellectual, cultural, and artistic 
luminaries originate from Doda, Bhaderwah, and Kishtwar. 
Rasa Javedani, renowned for his extensive repertoire of poetry, 
including ghazals and nazms in Urdu, Hindi, and English, has 
had a lasting impact. Ghulam Nabi Doolwal, known as Janbaz 
Kashtwari, has made notable contributions to Kashmiri music 
and literature as a composer, vocalist, and lyricist. The poetry 
composed by Ghulam Rasool Kamgar, Nishat Kishtwari, and 
Ulfat Kishtwari echo the profound cultural legacy of the area, 


so enhancing the prestige of this distinguished collection. 


Other notable figures of Doda include Muhammad Aqil 
Kraipak, who was the father of renowned child specialist of 
Doda, Dr. Zafarallah Kraipak. He was also a pious and 
spiritually inclined respectable personality of Doda. Khwaja 


Habib ullah Wani, who was a poet and preacher. Mohammad 
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Abdullah Mintoo, who was well versed in history. Khwaja 
Ghulam Mohammad Khora, who was a Muazin (caller to 
prayer) of Jamia Masjid. Khwaja Habib ullah Khora, Khwaja 
Ghulam Rasool Khora, and Khwaja Saad ullah Faridi, who 
were poets. Khwaja Mohammad Khalil Kichloo, Ghulam 
Hassan Nehroo, who were involved in the Rajshumari 
Movement, which demanded the merger of Doda with Pakistan. 
Some prominent families of Doda are Mantoo, Trangdoo, 
Kraipak, Khora, Dev, Khan, Chowdhry, Kichloo, Munshi, and 


Kilam. 
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Chapter Four: Amir Timur: His Influence and 


Enduring Impact 


In the annals of history, there existed a figure whose rise from 
humble beginnings to becoming one of the world's most 
exceptional conquerors has captured the imaginations of 
countless generations. Amir Timur, the tartar successor to 
Genghis Khan-ranks with Alexander the Great as one of the 
world's greatest conquerors. Born on the 9th of April 1336, 
Amir Timur, commonly known by his European appellations 
Tamerlane or Tamburlaine in the West, emerged from the ranks 
of the Barlas clan, a Tatar tribe with Mongol roots and 
descendants of the legendary Genghis Khan. His birthplace, a 
quaint village in the territory of Kesh under the lordship of a 
man named Ilgar, as recorded by Arabshah, surrounded by the 
majestic Zarafshan mountains, laid the foundation for his 
remarkable journey. Amir Timur, renowned for his exceptional 
leadership and military conquests, was also a man of profound 
spiritual depth, known for his mastery of the Holy Quran, that 
he had memorised by heart. He held a profound connection with 


his spiritual mentor, Shaykh Shams ud Din Kulya. 


The young boy was named Temur, which translated to "iron" in 
the local language, a name that would later evolve into the 
Persian version, Temur-i-lang, meaning "Temur the Lame." 
This nickname stemmed from a crippling injury he suffered 


during his youth, a defining aspect that would resonate through 
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history with the names Tamburlaine and Tamerlane, known far 
and wide in Western accounts. As with many legendary figures, 
myths and omens accompanied Timur's birth. Legends spoke of 
his palms being filled with blood upon emerging from his 
mother's womb, an omen signifying that bloodshed would 
follow in his wake. These tales were recorded by Arabshah, a 
chronicler with a strong animosity towards Timur, born from 
past traumas as a captive in the hands of Tatar forces who had 
ravaged Damascus in 1401. This personal history colored 
Arabshah's biased account, adding complexity to the narrative 


of Timur's life. 


Growing up in the rugged landscapes of the early fourteenth 
century steppes, young Temur honed his equestrian skills on the 
winter-frozen plains, fearlessly hunting bears and stags. His 
courage and leadership abilities soon gained him a reputation 
among his fellow brigands. Timur's charismatic personality and 
ambitious dreams led him to declare himself the chosen one, 
destined to conquer territories and rule over men, gathering a 


loyal entourage around him, as recounted by Arabshah. 


Timur's path to prominence materialized in 1360 when he 
seized the opportunity presented by the chaos following the 
assassination of Amir Qazaghan in 1358. The Moghul khan's 
invasion from the east aimed to reunite the fractured Chaghatay 
ulus. Cunningly, Timur offered his services to the invading 


Moghul khan, becoming a vassal ruler. An alliance with Amir 
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Husayn further solidified his position, setting him on the course 
to liberate Mawarannahr from the Moghuls. Over the years, 
Timur and Amir Husayn engaged in daring escapades, living as 
outlaws, bandits, and mercenaries, bravely challenging the 
Moghul occupation of Mawarannahr. Despite sustaining a 
severe injury that left him lame in both right limbs, Timur's 
tenacity, military acumen, and unyielding ambition allowed 
him to carve out a grand empire. This magnificent realm 
stretched from Moscow to the Mediterranean, and from Delhi 
to Damascus. Timur's awe-inspiring architectural endeavors, 
like the Ak Sarai or White Palace in Shakhrisabz, stood as 


symbols of his might and power. 


In 1361, following the death of Amir Kazgan, the ruler of 
Transoxania's capital city, Samarkand, Tughluq Temiir, the 
khan of neighboring Kashgar, seized control of Samarkand. 
Timur pledged his allegiance to Tughluq Temiir and served as 
his minister. Under Tughluq Temiir's patronage, Timur's 
brother-in-law, Amir Husayn, the grandson of Amir Kazgan, 
was named the governor of Transoxania. However, Timur soon 
escaped from Tughlug Temiir's authority and joined forces with 


Amir Husayn. 


In 1364, Timur and Amir Husayn overcame Ilyas Khoja, the 
appointed governor of Transoxania, establishing their dominion 
over the region by approximately 1366. Around 1370, Timur 


turned against Amir Husayn, besieging him in Balkh and 
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ultimately leading to Amir Husayn's assassination. Timur then 
proclaimed himself the sovereign of the Chagatai line of khans 
and the restorer of the Mongol empire, with Samarkand as his 


seat of power. 


Over the next decade, Timur engaged in military campaigns, 
conquering Jatah (eastern Turkistan) and Khwarezm. In 1380, 
his forces occupied Kashgar. He also provided military support 
to Tokhtamysh, the Mongol khan of Crimea, against the 
Russians who opposed the khan of the Golden Horde, Mamai. 
As aresult of Timur's intervention, Moscow was occupied, and 


the Lithuanians were defeated near Poltava. 


Timur's conquests in Persia commenced in 1383 with the 
capture of Herat. During this period, Persia's political and 
economic situation was precarious, with rival dynasties 
engaged in internal conflicts and unable to offer effective 
resistance. Seizing the opportunity, Timur extended his rule 
over Khorasan and eastern Persia between 1383 and 1385, 
followed by the subjugation of Fars, Iraq, Azerbaijan, Armenia, 


Mesopotamia, and Georgia from 1386 to 1394. 


Amidst his Persian campaigns, Timur faced challenges from 
Tokhtamysh, who invaded Azerbaijan in 1385 and Transoxania 
in 1388, leading to the defeat of Timur's generals. However, 
Timur pursued Tokhtamysh into the Russian steppes, resulting 


in the latter's defeat and dethronement in 1391. Although 
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Tokhtamysh later raised a new army and invaded the Caucasus 
in 1395, he eventually surrendered after a final defeat on the 
Kur River, during which Timur occupied Moscow for a year. 
Timur responded to revolts across Persia during these 
campaigns with severe repression, involving the destruction of 
entire cities, massacres of their populations, and _ the 


construction of towers using human skulls. 


In 1398, Timur launched a military expedition into India In 
1398, Timur launched a military expedition into India, making 
his way towards Delhi. Crossing the Indus River in September 
1398, Timur inflicted a devastating defeat on the army of the 
Delhi sultan Mahmud Tughlugq at Panipat on December 17. This 
resulted in the destruction of Delhi and its reduction to ruins, 
from which the city would take more than a century to recover. 
By April 1399, Timur returned to his capital, bearing immense 
spoils, including 90 captured elephants used to transport stones 
for the construction of a mosque in Samarkand, as documented 


by Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo. 


Timur set out before the end of 1399 on his last great 
expedition, in order to punish the Mamluk sultan of Egypt and 
the Ottoman sultan Bayezid I for their seizures of certain of his 
territories. After restoring his control over Azerbaijan, he 
marched on Syria; Aleppo was stormed and sacked; the 
Mamluk army defeated; and Damascus occupied (1401), the 


deportation of its artisans to Samarkand being a fatal blow to its 
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prosperity. In 1401, Baghdad was also taken by storm. 20,000 
of its citizens were massacred, and all of its monuments were 


destroyed. 


After wintering in Georgia, Timur invaded Anatolia, destroyed 
Bayezid’s army near Ankara (July 20, 1402), and captured 
Smyrna from the Knights of Rhodes. Having received offers of 
submission from the Sultan of Egypt and from John VII (then 
emperor of the Byzantine Empire with Manuel II Palaeologus), 
Timur returned to Samarkand (1404) and prepared for an 
expedition to China. He set out at the end of December, fell ill 
at Otrar on the Syr Darya west of Chimkent, and died in 
February 1405. His body was embalmed, laid in an ebony 
coffin, and sent to Samarkand, where it was buried in the 
sumptuous tomb called Gur-e Amir. Before his death, he had 
divided his territories among his two surviving sons and his 
grandson, and, after years of internecine struggles, the lands 


were reunited by his youngest son, Shah Rokh. 


By the 1360s, Timur began his rise as the leader of a small 
nomad band and, by guile and force of arms, established 
dominion over the lands between the Oxus and Jaxartes rivers 
(Transoxania). He then, for three decades, led his mounted 
archers to subdue each state from Mongolia to the 
Mediterranean. He was the last of the mighty conquerors of 
Central Asia to achieve such military success as leader of the 


nomad warrior lords, ruling both agricultural and pastoral 
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peoples on an imperial scale. The poverty, bloodshed, and 
desolation caused by his campaigns gave rise to many legends, 
which in turn inspired such works as Christopher Marlowe’s 


Tamburlaine the Great. 


The name Timur Lenk signified Timur the Lame, a title of 
contempt used by his Persian enemies, which became 
Tamburlaine, or Tamerlane, in Europe. Timur was heir to a 
political, economic, and cultural heritage rooted in the pastoral 
peoples and nomad traditions of Central Asia. He and his 
compatriots cultivated the military arts and discipline of 
Genghis Khan and, as mounted archers and swordsmen, 
scorned the settled peasants. Timur never took up a permanent 
abode. He personally led his almost constant campaigning 
forces, enduring extremes of desert heat and lacerating cold. 
When not campaigning, he moved with his army according to 
the season and grazing facilities. His court travelled with him, 
including his household of one or more of his nine wives and 
concubines. He strove to make his capital, Samarkand, the most 
splendid city in Asia, but when he visited it he stayed only a 
few days and then moved back to the pavilions of his 


encampment in the plains beyond the city. 


Timur was, above all, a master of the military techniques 
developed by Genghis Khan, using every weapon in the 
military and diplomatic armoury of the day. He never missed 


an opportunity to exploit the adversary's weaknesses (political, 
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economic, or military) or to use intrigue, treachery, and alliance 
to his advantage. The seeds of victory were sown among the 
ranks of the enemy by his agents before an engagement. He 
conducted sophisticated negotiations with both neighbouring 
and distant powers, which are recorded in diplomatic archives 
from England to China. In battle, the nomadic tactics of 


mobility and surprise were his major weapons of attack. 


Timur’s most lasting memorials are the Timurid architectural 
monuments of Samarkand, covered in azure, turquoise, gold, 
and alabaster mosaics; these are dominated by the great 
cathedral mosque, ruined by an earthquake but still soaring to 
an immense fragment of dome. His mausoleum, the Gur-e 
Amir, is one of the gems of Islamic art. Within the sepulchre, 
he lies under a huge, broken slab of jade. The tomb was opened 
in 1941, having remained intact for half a millennium. The 
Soviet Archaeological Commission found the skeleton of a man 
who, though lame in both right limbs, must have been of 


powerful physique and above-average height. 


His sons and grandsons fought over the succession when the 
Chinese expedition disbanded, but his dynasty survived in 
Central Asia for a century in spite of fratricidal strife. 
Samarkand became a center of scholarship and science. It was 
here that Ulugh Beg, his grandson, set up an observatory and 
drew up the astronomical tables that were later used by the 


English royal astronomers in the 17th century. During the 
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Timurid renaissance of the 15th century, the city of Herat, 
situated southeast of Samarkand, flourished as the epicenter of 
a brilliant school of Persian miniaturists, creating masterpieces 
of artistic expression. As the Timurid dynasty eventually came 
to an end in Central Asia by the beginning of the 16th century, 
its descendant, Babur, took charge in Kabul and went on to 
conquer Delhi, thus establishing the lineage of Muslim 
emperors known as the Great Mughals. Notably, it was from 
this lineage of the Great Mughals that the Mirza nobility of 
Udhyanpur trace their ancestral heritage, proudly preserving 


their connection to the illustrious Timurid legacy. 


Amir Timur, renowned for his exceptional leadership and 
military conquests, was equally celebrated for his profound 
spiritual depth and mastery of the Holy Quran, which he had 
diligently committed to memory. His profound connection with 
his spiritual mentor, Shaykh Shams ud Din Kulya, exemplified 
the deep reverence he held for matters of the divine. In a place 
of profound spiritual significance, Amir Timur's spiritual guide, 
Shaykh Shams ud Din Kulya, and his revered father, Taraghay, 
rest side by side in the same tomb, a testament to the profound 
spiritual bond that connected them. In a heartfelt tribute to his 
father, spiritual guide, and beloved son, Temur established a 
daily distribution of alms, including the meat of twenty sheep, 
as a poignant act of remembrance in their honor. Amir Timur 
held a heartfelt desire to be laid to rest alongside his revered 


spiritual guide upon his death. 
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On June 19, 1941, the anthropologists, driven by historical 
clues, succeeded in locating the burial place of the esteemed 
conqueror, Amir Timur. Upon breaking open the tomb, they 
found the body of Timur still imbued with the exotic fragrance 
of the oils used during his embalming four centuries prior. 
Inside the tomb, a peculiar inscription caught their attention — a 
curse of sorts. The translated wording of the curse roughly 


stated: 


"Whomsoever opens my tomb 
shall unleash an invader 


even more terrible than myself." 


Despite the ominous inscription, the anthropologists dismissed 
it as medieval superstition and proceeded to remove Timur's 
body for further research, transporting it to Moscow. Curiously, 
three days later, on June 22, 1941, Adolf Hitler launched a 
surprise attack on Russia, initiating a devastating invasion that 
resulted in a staggering estimated 30 million Russian lives lost. 
As the German forces made relentless advances, Gerasimov, 
one of the anthropologists, reportedly became increasingly 
concerned about the potential consequences of disturbing 
Timur's remains. He sought to send a message to Stalin, 
expressing his apprehensions. Finally, in the winter of 1942, 
Gerasimov managed to reach Stalin, who, being a deeply 


superstitious man himself, took the matter seriously. Stalin 
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arranged for a special aircraft to transport Timur's body back to 
Samarkand, where they decided to give it a reverential reburial. 
Thus, in November 1942, Amir Timur's remains were 
reinterred, and the tomb was carefully sealed once more. 
Interestingly, shortly thereafter, the tide of the German invasion 
began to shift, with the Russians securing a crucial victory at 
the Battle of Stalingrad. It is said that the aircraft carrying 
Timur's remains deliberately took a detour over Stalingrad 


during the journey. 


Presently, the vestiges of Ak Sarai stand as mute witnesses to 
the resplendence of Timur's dominion, serving as a poignant 
reminder of the once-broad realm he established through 
unwavering campaigns of conquest. From the expanse of 
Russia to the realms of India, the formidable legions under his 
command propagated terror across the continents of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. The Timurid dynasty's prodigious cultural 
accomplishments and territorial annexations have etched an 
indelible imprint upon the annals of Asian history. Timur's 
enduring legacy continues to captivate the hearts and minds of 
historians and scholars, ranking him among the most eminent 
conquerors in the annals of human history, even mentioned in 


the same breath as the illustrious Alexander the Great. 


Temporal ebb notwithstanding, the memory of this illustrious 
leader persists vibrantly, and his profound influence upon the 


course of Asian history remains unrivaled. The trajectory of 


ihe 


Amir Timur's ascent from obscurity to legendary eminence 
stands as a testament to the triumph of ambition, sagacious 
leadership, and military genius, an enthralling narrative that 
engenders perpetual inspiration and intrigue for posterity. Even 
in the contemporary epoch, the hallowed sepulcher of the 
renowned conqueror, the Gur-i-Amir, looms proudly in 
Samarkand, having undergone comprehensive restoration, 
assuming the role of a momentous tourist attraction that bears 


witness to the historical enigma of Amir Timur. 
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Chapter Five: Notable Mughal Figures. 


In this chapter, we will undertake a brief exploration of 
noteworthy Mughal ancestors and delve into the historical 


narratives surrounding their lives. 


Genghis Khan 


Genghis Khan, also known as Chinggis Khan, Jenghiz, or 
Jinghis, and born as Temiijin near Lake Baikal, Mongolia, in 
1162, was a remarkably skilled warrior and ruler whose 
conquests have earned him a place among the most renowned 
conquerors in history. Emerging from a humble and obscure 
background, Genghis Khan displayed exceptional military and 
leadership prowess, uniting the diverse nomadic tribes of 
Mongolia into a highly disciplined and centralized military 
state. Subsequently, he directed his ambitions towards the 
settled civilizations beyond the borders of his nomadic realm, 
initiating a series of plundering and conquest campaigns that 
ultimately extended his empire across vast territories, reaching 
from the Adriatic Sea to the Pacific coast of China, thus giving 


birth to the illustrious Mongol Empire. 


Regarding historical documentation, the Secret History of the 
Mongols (1240?) stands as the principal source of information 
about Genghis Khan's life, supplemented by non-Mongol 


sources. While many writers, including those affiliated with the 
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Mongols, acknowledged the grandeur of the empire, they also 
emphasized the extensive devastation left in the wake of the 
Mongol invasions. The terror these invasions evoked is evident, 
particularly among the settled societies that documented these 
events in writing. However, it is crucial to avoid perceiving the 
Mongol campaigns as mere haphazard marauding by savage 
bands. Instead, they were meticulously orchestrated endeavors, 
propelled by ambitious leaders, of whom Genghis Khan stands 
at the forefront. The invasions were not isolated incidents but 
part of a broader pattern of nomadic conquests that periodically 
erupted from the steppes, influencing the political dynamics and 


tensions between settled societies and nomadic tribes. 


These sedentary and nomadic societies were interconnected and 
antagonistic, driven by contrasting ways of life. The nomads 
sought resources and luxuries from the south through trade, 
taxation of caravans, or armed raids. Conversely, settled 
societies in China relied on the steppe for specific resources and 
were preoccupied with defending against nomadic incursions. 
Periods of strong dynastic rule in China could extend their 
power over all Inner Asia, while weaker periods necessitated 
playing off one barbarian tribe against another to prevent the 
emergence of a dominant force. Likewise, the steppe 
experienced cycles of unity and fragmentation, as powerful 
leaders could subjugate rival tribes, and weakened nomads were 


eventually absorbed by their conquered subjects. 
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Genghis Khan's rise to power followed a tumultuous and 
precarious path. Born into the Borjigin clan, his father, Yesiigei, 
faced challenges and tragedy, culminating in his poisoning by 
Tatars, a rival nomadic people. This left Temiijin and his family 
in a state of extreme poverty, surviving on meager sustenance. 
Nonetheless, even at a young age, Temiijin exhibited charisma 
and leadership qualities, attracting supporters who recognized 
his potential for greatness. Over time, he emerged as a 
formidable warrior, avenging the death of his father, and 
systematically eliminating rivals to consolidate power and 
create a unified Mongol nation. The turning point came in 1206 
when a grand assembly proclaimed him as Genghis Khan, the 


Universal Ruler of the Mongols. 


Genghis Khan meticulously organized his military, creating a 
disciplined and adaptable cavalry force that became the 
backbone of his conquests. He displayed military genius, 
capable of adapting to changing circumstances and employing 
psychological warfare to spread terror among his enemies. 
However, he also learned from settled societies, embracing 
more sophisticated approaches to governance and recognizing 
the value of literacy, peasants, and craftsmen in supporting his 


empire. 


The Mongol conquests began with the expansion into China, 
leading to the defeat of the Jin empire, followed by the pursuit 


of a brutal campaign against the KnwArezm empire in Central 
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Asia. Genghis Khan's conquests were vast and transformative, 
establishing the Mongol Empire as a formidable world power. 
His flexible and adaptable leadership style, combined with the 
organization, discipline, and ruthlessness of his military, 
contributed to his successes. However, while his fame and 
legacy endure, the true character of Genghis Khan remains 
complex and multifaceted, as evidenced by his military 
exploits, religious inclinations, and ability to inspire loyalty in 
his followers. The legacy of the Mongol Empire would endure 
beyond Genghis Khan's death, as his successors expanded and 
consolidated the empire, becoming the largest continental 


empire in medieval and modern history. 


Mirza Babur Beg 


Babur, whose original name was Zahir al-Din Muhammad, was 
a prominent historical figure known for his pivotal role in 
establishing the Mughal dynasty in northern India during the 
early 16th century. Hailing from the Barlas tribe, which had 
Mongol origins but had assimilated Turkish language and 
customs due to prolonged residence in Turkish regions, Babur 
drew substantial support from the Turkish community and, as a 
result, the empire he founded bore a distinctly Turkish 


character. 


Babur's lineage can be traced back to illustrious ancestors, 


including the famed Mongol conqueror Genghis Khan and the 
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Turkic conqueror Timur (Tamerlane). Specifically, he belonged 
to the Chagatai clan, a branch of the Timurid dynasty. His 
father, ‘Umar Shaykh Mirza, ruled the modest principality of 
Fergana, situated north of the Hindu Kush mountain range. The 
Timurids, with their vast dominions, lacked a fixed law of 
succession, leading to a constant struggle for control among the 
princes of the dynasty. These claims often resulted in protracted 


and tumultuous conflicts. 


Babur inherited the ambition of his forebears, and his initial 
endeavors were centered on reclaiming Samarkand, the ancient 
capital of Timur's empire, which had been lost to the Uzbeks 
under the rule of Muhammad Shaybani Khan. Over a span of 
ten years (1494-1504), Babur made multiple attempts to 
recapture Samarkand, briefly succeeding in 1497 and 1501. 
Nevertheless, the Uzbeks, under the leadership of Muhammad 
Shaybani Khan, proved formidable adversaries, culminating in 
Babur's significant defeat at Sar-e Pol. Subsequently, he lost 


both Samarkand and his principality of Fergana by 1504. 


Despite these setbacks, Babur's charisma and astute leadership 
qualities inspired hope among his followers. In 1504, he 
skillfully took control of Kabul, Afghanistan, with the support 
of his loyal entourage. Ensuing rebellions and intrigues failed 
to dislodge him from his newly acquired stronghold. However, 


his final attempt to reclaim Samarkand in 1511-12 ended in 
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failure, prompting Babur to shift his focus towards other 


territories. 


By 1522, Babur had redirected his ambitions towards Sindh 
(present-day Pakistan) and India, ultimately securing the 
strategically significant city of Kandahar (now in Afghanistan) 
along the route leading to Sindh. Babur's mastery in inspiring 
loyalty, managing family factions, and generating revenue from 
trade and agriculture, combined with his exceptional military 
acumen, eventually paved the way for his ascendancy as an 
esteemed commander and statesman during his reign as 


emperor from 1526 to 1530. 


In 1519, Babur initiated his first incursion into India, finding 
the Punjab region under the dominion of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi 
of Delhi. However, it was Dawlat Khan Lodi, the governor of 
the province, who grew resentful of Sultan Ibrahim's attempts 
to diminish his authority. Over the course of the next five years, 
Babur invaded the Punjab on three additional occasions but 
faced complexities in navigating the intricate political 
landscape between Punjab and Delhi, preventing him from 
establishing a secure foothold. Nevertheless, the tumultuous 
state of affairs within the Delhi sultanate, marked by 
contentious quarrels, presented an opportune moment for an 


upheaval. 
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After launching a comprehensive attack on the region, Babur 
was compelled to return to Kabul due to an Uzbek invasion 
threatening his kingdom. However, a joint request for 
assistance from ‘Alam Khan, Ibrahim's uncle, and Dawlat Khan 
prompted Babur to undertake his fifth expedition, which 


notably proved to be his first successful raid. 


Babur's victories in India commenced in November 1525 when 
he confronted Sultan Ibrahim's forces at Panipat, approximately 
50 miles (80 km) north of Delhi, on April 21, 1526. Despite 
Babur's army being significantly outnumbered, estimated at 
only 12,000 seasoned followers skilled in cavalry tactics and 
supported by new artillery procured from the Ottoman Turks, 
Sultan Ibrahim's vast forces of around 100,000 troops, 
including 100 elephants, were handicapped by antiquated 
tactics and internal discord. Babur's composure under fire, 
effective utilization of artillery, and adept Turkish wheeling 
maneuvers against a divided and disheartened enemy secured 
his victory, with Sultan Ibrahim falling in battle. In the 
aftermath, Babur swiftly occupied Delhi three days later and 
reached Agra on May 4, where he proceeded to create the Ram 


Bagh, a renowned garden along the Yamuna (Jumna) River. 


Notwithstanding this initial triumph, Babur's situation seemed 
precarious as he confronted formidable challenges in the region. 
Stretching over 800 miles (1,300 km) from his base in Kabul, 


his small force faced militant Afghan chiefs throughout the 
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Ganges (Ganga) River valley, with substantial military 
potential. To the south, the prosperous kingdoms of Malwa and 
Gujarat posed additional threats, while Rana Sanga of Mewar 
(Udaipur) in Rajasthan led a potent confederacy that menaced 
the Muslim presence in northern India. Babur's followers, 
weary from the oppressive weather and hostile surroundings, 
were inclined to return home, akin to the actions of Timur's 
troops in the past. Babur employed a combination of coercion, 
reproach, promises, and appeals to persuade them to remain 


steadfast. 


In facing Rana Sanga's challenge, Babur displayed his 
customary tactical acumen, employing a barrier of wagons in 
the center with openings for artillery and cavalry movements on 
the flanks. Utilizing wheeling cavalry charges and an effective 
artillery barrage, Babur's forces overwhelmed the Rajputs in the 
Battle of Khanua, 37 miles (60 km) west of Agra, on March 16, 
1527. The defeat shattered the Rajputs, preventing them from 


rallying under a unified leader. 


Babur's subsequent endeavors involved quelling defiant 
Afghans in the east, who had captured Lucknow while he faced 
Rana Sanga. Other Afghan factions aligned with Sultan 
Ibrahim's brother, Mahmud Lodi, who had seized Bihar. 
Additionally, Rajput chieftains continued to resist Babutr's 
authority, with the ruler of Chanderi being a notable adversary. 


Babur's strategic prowess was evident when he captured 
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Chanderi in January 1528, followed by a successful campaign 
in the east, driving out the Afghan captor of Lucknow and 
pressing on against Mahmud Lodi's scattered forces. The Battle 
of Ghaghara, fought where the Ghaghara River meets the 
Ganges on May 6, 1529, marked Babur's third major victory in 
India, primarily attributable to the effective use of artillery and 


skilled boat maneuvers. 


The establishment of the Mughal Empire marked a significant 
chapter in the history of India, and its foundation is rightly 
attributed to Babur. His dominions were now securely extended 
from Kandahar to the borders of Bengal, encompassing a vast 
expanse that stretched to the Rajput desert, Ranthambhor, 
Gwalior, and Chanderi forts in the south. However, this 
newfound empire was far from being settled, as it comprised a 
collection of quarreling chiefs and lacked a_ stable 
administration. Babur's achievement of an empire was a 
momentous feat, but the arduous task of pacification and 
organization remained ahead, making it a_ precarious 


inheritance that he passed on to his son Humayun. 


In the year 1530, when Humayun fell gravely ill, Babur is 
reputed to have offered his own life to God in exchange for his 
son's recovery, performing a ritualistic vow by walking seven 
times around Humayun's sickbed. Remarkably, Humayun did 
recover, but Babur's health deteriorated, and he passed away the 


same year. Babur's legacy as the founder of the Mughal Empire 
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endured, even though the formidable task of consolidating and 
expanding the empire was primarily carried out by his 
illustrious grandson, Akbar. Babur's magnetic leadership served 
as a source of inspiration for the subsequent two generations of 


Mughal rulers. 


Beyond his military and political achievements, Babur 
possessed other exceptional qualities. He was a talented Turki 
poet, a pursuit that would have earned him distinction 
independently of his political career. His love for nature 
manifested in the creation of gardens wherever he journeyed, 
enhancing picturesque spots with convivial gatherings. 
Moreover, Babur's prose memoirs, known as the Babur-nAmeh, 
have garnered fame as a remarkable autobiography. Translated 
from Turki into Persian during the reign of Akbar in 1589, they 
later found their way into English translations, published as 
"Memoirs of Babur" in two volumes in 1921-22. These 
memoirs offer insight into the character of a ruler who stood out 
as exceptionally magnanimous for his era, distinguished by his 
cultivation, wit, adventurous spirit, and a keen appreciation for 


the beauty of the natural world. 


Mirza Humayun Beg 


Humayun, also known as Nasir al-Din Muhammad, the second 
ruler of the Mughal dynasty in India, had a reign defined by his 


adventurous spirit but faced challenges in consolidating his 
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empire. He followed in the footsteps of his father, Babur, the 
founder of the Mughal dynasty, ascending to the throne and 
ruling from 1530 to 1540 and again from 1555 to 1556. 


When Humayun inherited the empire, it was more of a hopeful 
aspiration than a firmly established reality. Despite Mughal 
victories in battles such as Panipat (1526), Khanua (1527), and 
the Ghaghara (1529), Afghan and Rajput forces remained 
skeptical and uneasy about Mughal supremacy. Bahadur Shah, 
the ruler of Gujarat, encouraged by Afghan and Mughal exiles, 
posed a significant challenge to the Mughals in Rajasthan. 
While Humayun managed to occupy Gujarat in 1535, the threat 
persisted until Bahadur's death in 1537. Additionally, Sher Shah 
of Sur, a capable Afghan leader, consolidated power in Bihar 
and Bengal, emerging as a formidable adversary. He defeated 
Humayun at the battles of Chausa in 1539 and Kannauj in 1540, 


ultimately driving Humayun out of India. 


These defeats left Humayun in dire circumstances, becoming a 
homeless wanderer seeking support from various regions, 
including Sindh and Marwar. During this tumultuous period, 
his renowned son, Akbar, was born in 1542. Seeking refuge in 
Iran, Humayun received military assistance from Shah 
TahmAsp, allowing him to successfully recapture Kandahar in 
1545 and regain control of Kabul from his disloyal brother, 
Kamran. After a series of victories, Humayun managed to 


capture Lahore in February 1555, capitalizing on internal strife 
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among Sher Shah's descendants. He then defeated Sikandar Sur, 
a rebellious Afghan governor of the Punjab, at Sirhind, leading 
to his regaining control of Delhi and Agra in July of the same 


year. 


Unfortunately, Humayun's reign met a tragic end when he 
suffered a fatal injury from falling down the staircase of his 
library. Subsequently, his tomb was constructed in Delhi, 
becoming the first of the great Mughal architectural 
masterpieces and a symbol of his enduring impact on the 
region's history and culture. The significance of his tomb was 
recognized with its designation as a UNESCO World Heritage 
site in 1993. 


Mirza Akbar Beg 


Akbar, the most illustrious of the Mughal emperors in India, 
reigned from 1556 to 1605 and significantly expanded Mughal 
dominion across the Indian subcontinent. To ensure the unity of 
his vast empire, Akbar pursued policies that garnered the 
loyalty of non-Muslim populations within his realm. He 
implemented reforms to strengthen and centralize the 
administration, as well as to streamline the financial system and 
tax collection processes. While remaining devoted to Islam, 
Akbar displayed an active interest in other religions and 
encouraged religious discussions among Hindus, Parsis, 


Christians, and Muslims in his court. Despite being illiterate, he 
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fostered an environment of intellectual and artistic flourishing, 
supporting scholars, poets, painters, and musicians, thus 


making his court a vibrant center of culture. 


Born as Abu al-Fath JalAl al-Din Muhammad Akbar, he 
descended from a lineage that combined Turkish, Mongol, and 
Iranian heritage—three dominant groups within the political 
elites of northern India during medieval times. Notable 
ancestors included Timur (Tamerlane) and Genghis Khan. 
Akbar's father, Humayun, faced political challenges and had to 
seek refuge in the Sindh region (now in Pakistan) after being 
driven out of Delhi by the Afghan usurper Shér Shah of Sur. 
With the assistance of troops from the Shah of Iran, Humayun 
eventually reclaimed his throne in 1555, and at the age of 13, 


Akbar was appointed as the governor of the Punjab region. 


Following Humayun's death in 1556, Akbar's authority was 
contested, with his governors losing control of several crucial 
regions, including Delhi, to Hemu, a Hindu minister who 
declared himself the ruler. However, the Mughal forces 
defeated Hemu at the Second Battle of Panipat on November 5, 
1556, securing Akbar's accession to the throne. At the 
beginning of his reign, Akbar's rule was confined to the Punjab 
and the vicinity of Delhi. Under the guidance of his chief 
minister, Bayram Khan, Akbar gradually consolidated and 
expanded his authority. After Bayram Khan's retirement in 


1560, Akbar assumed sole governance, initially under the 
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influence of his household advisors but later as an absolute 


monarch. 


As time progressed, Akbar's rule continued to strengthen, and 
his reign witnessed remarkable accomplishments and 
significant territorial expansion. His policies of religious 
tolerance, administrative reforms, and cultural patronage 
earned him a lasting legacy as one of India's most visionary and 


successful rulers. 


Akbar's imperial expansion was a remarkable chapter in the 
history of the Mughal Empire. He employed a blend of 
conciliation and conquest in his dealings with various regions, 
adopting pragmatic policies to consolidate and extend his 
authority. Malwa, a region of strategic significance due to its 
control over the route through the Vindhya Range to the Deccan 
plateau, was among the early targets of Akbar's military 
campaigns. In 1561, he successfully captured Malwa, gaining 
access to its fertile agricultural lands and reinforcing his 
influence in the region. Tackling the fiercely independent 


Rajputs of Rajputana posed a different challenge. 


Akbar pursued a policy of conciliation and conquest, 
recognizing the importance of their cooperation. In 1562, when 
Raja Bihari Mal of Amber faced internal disputes, he sought an 
alliance with Akbar by offering his daughter's hand in marriage. 


Akbar accepted the proposal, and in return, the Rajput rulers 
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acknowledged Akbar's suzerainty and their sons prospered in 
the Mughal service. This approach of incorporating Rajput 
chiefs into the Mughal administration by allowing them to 
retain their territories, provided they recognized Akbar's 
sovereignty, paid tribute, supplied troops when needed, and 
formed marriage alliances with him, proved successful. Those 
who refused to acknowledge Akbar's supremacy, as in the case 
of the fortress of Chitor in Mewar, faced severe consequences, 
with Akbar resorting to decisive measures such as massacres to 


assert his authority. 


One of the noteworthy aspects of Akbar's rule was his emphasis 
on Hindu and particularly Rajput participation in his 
government. Rajput princes rose to prominent positions, 
serving as generals and provincial governors in the Mughal 
administration. Akbar reduced discrimination against non- 
Muslims by abolishing taxes on pilgrims and the tax imposed 
on non-Muslims instead of military service. This approach 
fostered a high level of cooperation and involvement from 
Hindus in the administration, contributing to the further 


expansion of Akbar's territories. 


In 1573, Akbar's forces conquered Gujarat, a region vital for 
India's trade with western Asia, and subsequently moved 
eastward towards Bengal. Bengal's unique geography, 
characterized by an intricate network of rivers prone to flooding 


during the monsoon, made it challenging to govern from Delhi. 
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However, after subjugating Bengal in 1575, Akbar effectively 
annexed the region following the suppression of a rebellion in 


1576. 


Towards the later years of his reign, Akbar initiated a fresh 
wave of conquests. He subjugated the Kashmir region in 1586, 
Sindh in 1591, and Kandahar (Afghanistan) in 1595. Expanding 
south of the Vindhya Range, Mughal troops ventured into the 
Deccan, adding Khandesh, Berar, and part of Ahmadnagar to 
Akbar's empire by 1601. Despite these impressive conquests 
and achievements, Akbar faced challenges from within his 
family, notably from his son Prince Salim (later Emperor 
Jahangir), who harbored ambitions for power and caused unrest 
during Akbar's final years. Nonetheless, Akbar's reign remains 
an era of significant territorial expansion and cultural synthesis, 
leaving a lasting impact on the history of India and the Mughal 


Empire. 


Akbar, the greatest of the Mughal emperors, introduced 
extensive administrative reforms that aimed to strengthen his 
empire and foster cooperation among diverse populations. To 
combat disintegration tendencies prevalent in premodern states, 


Akbar instituted two significant changes. 


Firstly, he implemented a policy wherein every officer was 
appointed and promoted directly by the emperor himself, 


reducing the influence of individual commanders. Secondly, 
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Akbar abolished the traditional distinction between the nobility 
of the sword and that of the pen, giving civil administrators 
military ranks and making them as dependent on the emperor 
as army officers. The new ranks were systematically graded, 
ranging from commanders of 10 persons to commanders of 
5,000 persons, with higher ranks reserved for Mughal princes. 
Officers were compensated either in cash from the imperial 
treasury or through grants of land from which they collected 
revenue, retaining a portion as their salary and remitting the 
balance to the treasury. This practice enhanced officers' 
dependence on the emperor while also encouraging them to 
extract as much revenue as possible from the transient peasant 
populations under their control. Politically, this system allowed 
Akbar to offer attractive careers to ambitious and influential 
individuals, earning the loyalty and services of many Rajput 


princes. 


To support these reforms, Akbar established a centralized 
financial system, with civil administrators (diwAn) working 
alongside provincial governors (subadAr, later nawab) to 
oversee revenue collection and accounting, reporting directly to 
the emperor. To prevent abuses, Akbar reorganized the network 
of news writers who sent regular reports of important events to 
the emperor. Despite these efforts, accounts from travelers 
indicate that Indian peasants remained impoverished, while the 
official elite enjoyed significant wealth. Akbar generously 


patronized artists, poets, musicians, and scholars, and under his 
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rule, luxury industries thrived. He also supported state 
workshops for the production of high-quality textiles and 


ornaments. 


Akbar's personality was captivating, and he maintained an 
opulent court that emphasized his regal stature. He projected an 
image of grandeur to the public, standing at an open window 
each morning to be seen and respected by the people. Although 
illiterate, Akbar possessed a powerful and original mind. He 
engaged in religious discussions with Christians, Muslims, 
Hindus, and Parsis, earning the respect of theologians and 
scholars. Akbar's open-mindedness and curiosity led to the 
development of the Divine Faith (Din-e I|Ahi), a syncretic faith 
that incorporated elements from various religions, but it is 
important to note that political motives should not be solely 


ascribed to these developments. 


Akbar's patronage extended to the arts, architecture, and 
intellectual pursuits. He commissioned translations of Sanskrit 
classics into Persian, received European pictures brought by 
Jesuits with enthusiasm, and encouraged the development of 
Mughal painting style, characterized by a vivid treatment of the 
physical world. His capital, Fatehpur Sikri, was a testament to 
the resources at his disposal and the cultural synthesis he 
promoted. Akbar's reign exemplified the stimulating effects of 
cultural encounters and has been portrayed as a model for future 


governments—strong, benevolent, tolerant, and enlightened. 
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Akbar's understanding of the need for social support and his 
ability to satisfy it played a crucial role in effective governance 


in the vast and diverse land of India. 


Mirza Jahangir Beg 


Jahangir, born in 1569, held the esteemed title of the fourth 
Mughal Emperor in India and was a devoted patron of the arts 
throughout his 22-year reign. Renowned for his open- 
mindedness and liberal approach to his Muslim faith, Jahangir 
displayed a profound passion for painting, architecture, and the 
finer aspects of artistic expression. As a ruler, he was both 
accomplished and compassionate, showing genuine concern for 
the welfare of his Indian subjects. He held great reverence for 
Hindu and Muslim saints and worked to improve societal 
conditions without disrupting traditional customs. However, 
despite his benevolent nature, Jahangir nurtured military 
aspirations, aspiring to conquer Transoxiana, the historical 


center of early Timurid governance. 


Jahangir's origins were steeped in significance, being the eldest 
son of Akbar, an illustrious figure in Islamic history, and his 
Rajput wife, Jodh Bai. His upbringing was meticulously 
attended to, with utmost care and affection. His education took 
place in the new capital, Fatehpur-Sikri, where he received 
instruction in Persian, Turki, Arabic, Hindi, arithmetic, history, 


and geography. Among his mentors, Abdur Rahim Khan 
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Khana, a highly versatile genius, soldier, and successful 
diplomat, left a profound impact on the young prince. Under his 
guidance, Prince Salim (Jahangir) also honed his skills in verse 


composition. 


Eager to prepare the prince for his future role as a ruler, he 
underwent comprehensive training in both civil and military 
administration, beginning with his involvement in the Kabul 
expedition of 1581. During this campaign, he led a regiment of 
troops and later conducted independent military missions. 
Gradually rising through the ranks, he was eventually appointed 
as an army officer with command over 12,000 men. However, 
despite his promising potential, the prince developed vices at an 
early age, succumbing to a life of luxury. Moreover, his 
impatience and ambitious designs to ascend the throne while his 
father, Akbar, was still alive created a rift between father and 
son. In an attempt to cement his legacy and find a reliable 
successor, Akbar's favorite courtier, Abul Fazl, introduced the 
concept of a brotherhood of "seekers" who revered the emperor 
as divinely inspired. The prince, troubled by this plan and 
driven by his ambition, had Abul Faz] assassinated in 1602. The 
loss of his friend deeply affected Akbar, but he had no other 
dependable heir. Fearing for the continuity of the dynasty, 
Akbar reluctantly declared his eldest son as his successor, 
placing the imperial turban on his head, just before his death in 


1605. 
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Taking the throne at the age of 36, the prince assumed the name 
Nur-ud-din Muhammad Jahangir. However, his reign was not 
without challenges. After assuming the throne, Jahangir was 
confronted with the impatience and rebellion of his own son, 
Khusrau. When Prince Khusrau's forces were defeated by the 
imperial troops near Jalandar, he was captured and subjected to 
a humiliating ordeal. Jahangir ordered his son to ride along a 
street lined with the impaled bodies of his recent supporters, 
causing Khusrau immense humiliation. Prince Khusrau's revolt 
lacked the necessary resources and support to be successful. He 
did not possess the capability to organize an effective uprising, 
and the people did not show any desire to have him as their 
ruler. Consequently, his rebellion was quelled by Jahangir's 


forces. 


In the aftermath of the rebellion, Jahangir turned his attention 
to Sikh Guru Arjun, who had provided financial aid to the 
rebellious Prince Khusrau. As a consequence, Jahangir fined 
Guru Arjun for the offence of involvement. However, Guru 
Arjun refused to pay the fine. As a result, he was subjected to 
torture until his death. The historical evidence does indicate 
that during Jahangir's reign, the persecution of Sikh religious 
leaders occurred primarily when they became involved in 
political matters or activities that challenged the authority of the 
Mughal Empire. Jahangir's approach to governance was 
generally tolerant, and he did not target the Sikh community 


merely based on their religious beliefs. It was when Sikh 
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leaders, like Guru Arjun, were perceived to be supporting 
rebellious or political activities that they faced punitive 
measures. Richard H. Davis and other historians have 
highlighted the evolving role of the Sikh community during that 
time, transforming into a formidable social group. As the Sikh 
Gurus gained influence and a following, they became more 
engaged in the political conflicts of north India. Guru Arjan, for 
example, positioned himself as a leader of the Sikhs and took 
sides in Mughal dynastic disputes. His involvement in such 
political matters made him vulnerable to the consequences of 


backing the losing side, which ultimately led to his suffering. 


The view presented by Beni Prasad in the early twentieth 
century also emphasizes the political nature of the events 
surrounding Guru Arjan's execution. According to this 
perspective, Guru Arjan made the mistake of blessing Prince 
Khusrau during his distress, an opportunity that was seized by 
the Guru's enemies. They capitalized on the situation and 
presented the Guru's actions as "treason and impiety" to 
Jahangir, exaggerating the circumstances with malice and 
fanatical hatred. In essence, the persecution of Sikhs during 
Jahangir's rule was not a systematic religious persecution but 
rather a response to their involvement in political issues that 
posed a threat to the stability of the Mughal Empire. This 
distinction is important in understanding the historical context 
of the relationship between the Mughal rulers and the Sikh 


community during that period. Despite this, Jahangir aimed to 
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dispense justice fairly, symbolized by the establishment of a 
golden "chain of justice" outside the Agra fort. Anyone denied 
justice could pull the chain to get the emperor's attention and 


seek redressal of grievances. 


Amid internal disturbances in India, the Shah of Persia sought 
to seize the fortress of Kandahar, which held significant 
strategic and commercial value during the Middle Ages. The 
fort had changed hands between Persia and India several times, 
with Mughal attempts to recapture it ending in failure. These 
setbacks had contributed to a decline in the Empire's prestige. 
Jahangir pursued his father's imperialistic policy, aiming to 
conquer the entire country. In 1605, he sent his second son to 
subdue Rana Amar Singh, a Hindu ruler, and capture the 
formidable fort of Chittor. The Emperor dispatched another 
force in 1608, and eventually, a peace treaty was signed in 1615. 
Recognizing Jahangir's suzerainty, the Rana had his territory, 
including Chittor, restored. This treaty marked a significant 
milestone in the relationship between Mewar and Delhi, as it 
was the first time a ruler of the Sishodia dynasty openly 
professed allegiance to a Mughal ruler, ending a prolonged 
struggle. In recognition of this loyalty, Jahangir placed marble 
statues of the Rana and his son in the gardens of his palace in 


Agra. 


Continuing Akbar's policy, Jahangir's Deccan strategy 


considered the north and south as indivisible parts of one 
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country. His ambition was to annex Ahmadnagar and possibly 
the remaining independent states of Bijapur and Golkonda. In 
1613, he placed his son, Prince Khurram, in command of the 
army and ordered him to lead campaigns against Rajput forces 
in Mewar, Kanga, and the Deccani sultanates. The siege of 
Kanga in 1629 was the most notable military achievement of 
Jahangir's reign, leading him to visit the conquered region and 
erect mosques there. Despite some success, complete victory 
over Ahmadnagar proved challenging due to the strength of the 
Deccan kingdom and the inferiority of Mughal weaponry. The 
Mughals faced formidable opposition from an able Abyssinian 
named Malik Ambar, who skillfully trained the mountaineers 
of Maharashtra in guerrilla tactics. His efforts, later perfected 
by the Hindu ruler Shivaji, posed a significant challenge to 
Emperor Aurangzeb. In 1616, when the Mughals had partial 
success, Prince Khurram was rewarded with the title of Shah 
Jahan ("King of the World"). However, the Deccan remained 


unconquered despite these efforts. 


During the first half of Jahangir's reign, two significant figures 
emerged in the Mughal court: his favorite wife, Nur Jahan, and 
his third son, Khurram, whose mother was a Rajput princess. 
Nur Jahan was a woman of exceptional energy and talents, and 
under her influence, the Mughal court in Agra became a hub for 
Persian poets, artists, architects, and musicians. She wielded 
significant political power in India, but this gave rise to tensions 


with her stepson, Shah Jahan, who was vying for his father's 
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position as the successor to the throne. To sideline Shah Jahan, 
Nur Jahan persuaded Jahangir to send him away from the court 
and engage in military service in the Deccan against rival kings. 
Shah Jahan complied begrudgingly, but he took his younger 
brother, Khusrau, with him. When rumors spread about 
Jahangir's deteriorating health and impending death, Shah 
Jahan took drastic action to eliminate Khusrau, who posed a 
potential threat to his claim to the throne. In 1623, Shah Jahan 
openly rebelled against his father and marched towards Agra. 
Nur Jahan rallied an imperial army to confront him, but Shah 
Jahan managed to evade them and led the authorities on a three- 
year chase across southeast India before finally returning to 


Jahangir's fold. 


Jahangir's court was known for its impressive gatherings and 
religious discussions. He showed equal respect to Christians, 
Jews, and Muslims, allowing Hindu festivals to be celebrated. 
Although Jahangir was courteous to the Jesuits due to his 
passion for art, he did not convert to Christianity. His policy, 
much like his father Akbar's, was one of general tolerance 
towards Christianity, and he contributed generously to the 
construction of churches. During Jahangir's reign, English trade 
with the Mughal empire began to take shape, facilitated by 
figures like Captain William Hawkins and Sir Thomas Roe. The 
Portuguese, who had previously dominated the Indian export 
market, faced a decline in power, enabling the English to secure 


trade opportunities. Despite notable military victories, such as 
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the capture of Kangra fortress in Punjab, Jahangir's reign faced 
ongoing challenges, including rebellions incited by his wife Nur 
Jahan and the pressure from Persia in the northwest. Shah 
Jahan's rebellion, in particular, caused significant damage to the 


empire, straining Jahangir's rule. 


During Jahangir's reign, notable architectural works flourished. 
His powerful wife, Nur Jahan, commissioned the exquisite 
tomb of her father, Itimad-ud-daulah, in Agra, finished in 1628. 
This tomb, adorned with intricate inlay work on white marble, 
showcased the distinctive features of Mughal architecture— 
extensive use of white marble and decorative inlay—which 
would become hallmarks of the era. Jahangir's personal interest 
in art led to the high quality of paintings and coins during his 
reign. Having grown up in the artistic atmosphere of Akbar's 
studio, he was knowledgeable about artistic techniques and 
could distinguish different artists’ work. He encouraged a new 
style of political allegory in art, featuring magnificent paintings, 
such as those celebrating peace with the Persian neighbor, Shah 
Abbas. Toward the end of Jahangir's reign, his wife Nur Jahan 
and her brother, Asaf Khan, played prominent roles in the 
government. They clashed with the powerful Mahabat Khan, 
leading to a turbulent period. Despite his troubles, Jahangir 
found solace in Kashmir, where he had developed magnificent 
gardens, like the Shalimar Bagh, featuring pavilions, carved 
pillars, and beautiful pools. Jahangir's death in 1627 resulted in 


a power struggle between his son-in-law Shah Jahan, supported 
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by Asaf Khan, and Nur Jahan. Shah Jahan ultimately claimed 


the throne, and Nur Jahan retired to solitude in Lahore. 


Historical views of Jahangir vary, with some European 
historians considering him fickle and tyrannical, while Indian 
authors see him as a just and noble ruler. He was highly 
educated and cultured, as evident from his autobiography, 
which reflects his interests in subjects like botany and zoology. 
Under his patronage, significant buildings were renovated, such 
as Akbar's tomb at Sikandra and a grand mosque in Lahore. 
However, he lacked the visionary genius of Akbar and mostly 
maintained the administrative machinery established by his 
father. He followed his father's liberal policies, allowing Hindus 
to hold higher public positions and striving to promote social 
justice and administrative efficiency, although not always with 
complete success. Overall, Jahangir's reign witnessed 
prosperity in agriculture, industries, and commerce, 


contributing to the well-being of his people. 


Mirza Shah Jahan Beg 


Shah Jahan, also known as Shah Jahan or Shah Jehan, was the 
Mughal emperor of India from 1628 to 1658 and is renowned 
for constructing the Taj Mahal. He was the third son of Emperor 
Jahangir and the Rajput princess Manmati. In 1612, he married 


Arjumand BAnu Begum, the niece of Jahangir’s wife Nur 
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Jahan, and became part of the influential Nur Jahan clique 


during Jahangir's reign. 


In his pursuit of the throne, Shah Jahan rebelled against his 
father in 1622 but later reconciled with him in 1625. After 
Jahangir's death in 1627, with the support of Asaf Khan, Nur 
Jahan's brother, Shah Jahan proclaimed himself emperor in 


Agra in February 1628. 


His reign was marked by successful campaigns against the 
Deccan states, annexing Ahmadnagar and making Golconda 
and Vijayapura tributaries. The Mughal power also extended 
briefly in the northwest, with the capture of Kandahar in 1638. 
However, subsequent attempts to hold on to the region failed, 


as Kandahar was eventually retaken by the Persians. 


Shah Jahan had a passion for building, and during his reign, he 
oversaw the construction of several impressive structures. 
Notably, the Taj Mahal, a mausoleum built in memory of his 
favorite queen, Arjumand (Mumtaz Mahal), stands as the 
masterpiece of his reign. He also built the Red Fort and another 
Jamia Masjid in Delhi, in addition to fostering great literary and 


artistic activity in his court. 


Indian writers generally view Shah Jahan as an ideal Muslim 
monarch. However, despite the splendor of his court, his 


military expeditions and attempts to recover certain territories 
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brought the empire to near bankruptcy. He was more orthodox 
in his religious beliefs than Jahangir and Akbar but less so than 
his son Aurangzeb. Shah Jahan ruled with relative tolerance 


toward his Hindu subjects. 


In 1657, a succession struggle arose among his four sons, with 
Aurangzeb emerging as the victor and declaring himself 
emperor in 1658. Shah Jahan fell ill in September 1657 and was 
confined in the Agra Fort until his death. His reign, while 
marked by great achievements in architecture and art, also set 
in motion influences that contributed to the eventual decline of 


the Mughal Empire. 


Mirza Aurangzeb Alamgir Beg 


Aurangzeb, also known as Aurangzib, held the kingly title 
Alamgir and was originally named Muhi al-Din Muhammad. 
He was the emperor of India from 1658 to 1707 and is 
considered the last of the great Mughal emperors. During his 
rule, the Mughal Empire reached its greatest territorial extent, 


although his policies also contributed to its eventual dissolution. 


In his early life, Aurangzeb was the third son of Emperor Shah 
Jahan and Mumtaz Mahal, for whom the Taj Mahal was 
constructed. He grew up as a serious and devout youth, 
adhering to the prevailing Muslim orthodoxy and distinguishing 


himself from the royal Mughal traits of indulgence in sensuality 
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and drunkenness. Early on, he displayed military and 
administrative abilities and harbored a taste for power, leading 
to rivalry with his elder brother, Dara Shikoh, who was 
designated as the successor to the throne by their father. From 
1636, Aurangzeb held several important appointments and 
served with distinction, commanding troops against the Uzbeks 
and Persians (1646-47) and serving as viceroy of the Deccan 
provinces (1636-44, 1654-58), where he brought the two 


Muslim Deccan kingdoms under Mughal control. 


The tension between Aurangzeb and Dara Shikoh during Shah 
Jahan's illness in 1657 made a war of succession seem 
unavoidable. Despite Shah Jahan's unexpected recovery, the 
rivalry between the brothers had escalated to a point of no 
return. In the power struggle (1657-59) that ensued, Aurangzeb 
displayed tactical military skills, strategic acumen, and ruthless 
determination. He decisively defeated Dara Shikoh in the Battle 
of Samugarh in May 1658 and imprisoned his father in the Agra 
palace. In securing his position, Aurangzeb caused the death of 
one brother and executed two other brothers, a son, and a 


nephew. 


Aurangzeb's reign can be divided into two nearly equal parts. 
In the first phase, lasting until around 1680, he served as a 
capable monarch in a diverse empire. While respected for his 
vigor and skill, he was disliked by many for his ruthlessness. 


During this period, he focused on safeguarding the northwest 
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from Persian and Central Asian threats, paying less attention to 
the Maratha chief Shivaji, who had twice plundered the port of 
Surat (1664, 1670). Aurangzeb followed his great-grandfather 
Akbar's approach to conquest: defeat enemies, reconcile them, 
and integrate them into imperial service. Thus, Shivaji was 
defeated, called to Agra for reconciliation (1666), and given an 
imperial rank. However, the plan did not work as expected, and 


Shivaji fled to the Deccan, where he later died in 1680. 


After around 1680, there was a significant shift in Aurangzeb's 
approach and policies. He transformed from being a seasoned 
statesman governing a diverse kingdom to a pious ruler of an 
Islamic state. The Marathas and other southern Muslim 
kingdoms were targeted for annexation rather than 
containment. The reimposition of the jizya tax on non-Muslims 
in 1679 was a clear sign of this change, which was followed by 
a Rajput revolt in 1680-81, with support from Aurangzeb's third 
son, Akbar. Hindus still served the empire, but their enthusiasm 
waned. Aurangzeb's conquests of the Deccan kingdoms of 
Bijapur and Golconda in 1686-87 led to an economic crisis, 
worsened by wars with the Marathas. The latter part of 
Aurangzeb's life was occupied with laborious and futile sieges 


of forts in the Maratha hill country. 


As Aurangzeb focused on the south, the administration in the 
north weakened, exacerbated by pressure on the land from 


Mughal grantees paid through land revenue assignments. 
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Agrarian discontent often manifested as religious movements, 
as seen in the cases of the Satnamis and the Sikhs in Punjab. In 
1675, Aurangzeb executed the Sikh Guru Tegh Bahadur, 
leading to open rebellion by Guru Gobind Singh for the rest of 
Aurangzeb's reign. Other agrarian revolts, like those of the Jats, 


were primarily secular in nature. 


According to Official Mughal records detailing the events 
leading to Guru Tegh Bahadur's assassination in 1675, he was 
known to travel with a substantial following. As the institution 
of guruhood gained political and material influence, the Sikh 
gurus started to be viewed as political adversaries by the smaller 
kingdoms within the Mughal empire. Even the Mughal emperor 
was aware of their growing power, marking a departure from 
the earlier days of political obscurity during Guru Nanak's time. 
Various accounts offer reasons for Guru Tegh Bahadur's 


assassination on the orders of Aurangzeb. 


According to Sikh tradition, the guru stood up for the rights of 
Kashmiri Pandits, who sought his help in persuading the 
emperor to revoke a recently imposed tax known as jizya. In 
response to his son, Guru Gobind Singh's persuasion, Guru 
Tegh Bahadur journeyed to Delhi to plead for the case of the 
Kashmiri Pandits. However, at the Mughal court, he faced 
mockery and was asked to demonstrate his guruhood through a 
miracle. He wrote a protective spell on a piece of paper and tied 


it around his neck, assuring the Mughal authorities that as long 
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as the spell remained intact, his head would not be severed even 
if the executioner's blade struck his neck. Tragically, when the 
executioner's blade did fall, it severed the guru's head. It is 
claimed that the magic spell he had written, when later opened 
by the Mughal authorities, read, "He gave his head, not his 


secret." 


However, colonial historians, such as Joseph Davey 
Cunningham, offer an alternative explanation for the 
assassination of Guru Tegh Bahadur. To comprehend the 
political motives behind the event, one must consider the 
historical context surrounding Tegh Bahadur's appointment as 
the Sikh guru. Initially overlooked by his father, Guru 
Hargobind, Tegh Bahadur assumed leadership of the Sikh 
community following the death of his seven-year-old brother, 


Guru Har Krishan. 


During Guru Har Krishan's short tenure, his elder brother, Ram 
Rai, harbored ambitions for the guruhood and conspired against 
him. Ram Rai lobbied prominent Sikh leaders to persuade the 
community that he was the rightful spiritual successor of 
Nanak's Sikhism. Guru Har Krishan's ambiguous command on 
his deathbed was interpreted as Guru Tegh Bahadur's 


appointment as the next guru. 


Taking charge of the situation, Guru Tegh Bahadur sought to 


establish new political alliances and increase his revenue base 
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to compete with rival claims to the guruhood. According to 
Cunningham, the guru and his followers engaged in activities 
like plundering between Hansi and Sutlej, which made them 
unpopular with the peasantry. Additionally, Guru Tegh 
Bahadur collaborated with a Muslim zealot named Adam Hafiz 


and levied contributions on wealthy Hindus and Muslims. 


Historical accounts also mention that the guru offered asylum 
to fugitives. One complaint against him, brought to the 
emperor's attention, came from Ram Rai. Like his predecessor, 
Guru Har Krishan, Guru Tegh Bahadur was accused of being a 


"pretender to power." 


Guru Tegh Bahadur became the second Sikh guru to be 
assassinated by a Mughal emperor. Almost 70 years earlier, in 
1606, Guru Arjan, the fifth Sikh guru, was killed near the river 
Ravi, facing the Lahore fort, on the orders of Jahangir. This 
assassination marked a pivotal moment in Sikh history, as it 
triggered a transformation of the guruhood from a non-violent 
spiritual movement to the militarized religious movement led 
by Guru Hargobind, the son and spiritual successor of Guru 
Arjan. The seeds for the Khalsa, which defines the Sikh 
community's present form, were sown during the time of Guru 


Gobind Singh, the son and successor of Guru Tegh Bahadur. 


Aurangzeb managed to maintain the Mughal Empire for nearly 


50 years and even extended its reach in the south to include 
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regions like Tanjore and Trichinopoly. However, beneath this 
outward appearance of strength, the empire faced significant 
weaknesses. The continuous Maratha campaign drained 
imperial resources, while the growing militancy of the Sikhs 
and Jats posed threats in the north. Aurangzeb's new Islamic 
policies alienated Hindu sentiment and undermined the support 
of the Rajputs. Additionally, the financial burden on the land 
strained the entire administrative framework. When Aurangzeb 
passed away after ruling for nearly 49 years, the empire was not 
yet in a state of decline, but it was confronted with numerous 
menacing problems. The subsequent rulers, including his son 
Bahadur Shah I, were unable to effectively address these 
challenges, ultimately leading to the collapse of the Mughal 


Empire in the mid-18th century. 


Mirza Darashikoh 


Sultan Muhammad Dara Shikoh (AH 1024—1069/1615—1659 
CE), the eldest son of Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan and Mumtaz 
Mahal, was born in the city of Ajmer. His political career 
commenced in 1634 when he received the prestigious rank of 
commanding 1,200 infantry and 6,000 horsemen. By 1657, 
Dara's command had grown significantly, and he led an army 
of 100,000 troops. Later that year, due to his father's illness, 
Dara was appointed as the regent to oversee the affairs of the 
empire. However, Dara's military endeavors were not 


successful. His three expeditions against the Persian army in 
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1639, 1642, and 1653 ended in humiliation, and he missed the 
Opportunity to capture Kandahar. Moreover, in the war of 
succession, his brothers Murad and Aurangzeb refused to 
accept him as the new regent. Dara suffered two significant 
defeats, first against Murad and Aurangzeb in Samugarh, and 
then a few months later, his final defeat at the hands of 
Aurangzeb in Deorai. Despite his bravery as a warrior, Dara's 
lack of diplomatic and leadership skills led to the loss of his 
crown, forcing him to seek refuge in Dadar. Tragically, his host, 
Malik Jiwan, betrayed him, and he was handed over to the new 
emperor, Aurangzeb, leading to his untimely and ignoble end. 
In August 1659, Dara was paraded in disgrace through the 


streets of Delhi and ultimately beheaded. 


Dara Shikoh was a great patron of arts, architecture, and 
literature, and he was also a highly skilled calligrapher, artist, 
poet, writer, and translator. His interest in Sufism began at a 
young age, and he seemed particularly drawn to the Qadiriyya 
Sufi order. Around 1640, he was formally initiated into the 
Qadiriyya silsila by Mulla Shah, and from then on, he remained 
devoted to this spiritual path, adopting the pen name "Qadiri" 


when he expressed himself as a poet. 


Dara's passion for Sufism inspired him to start writing. His first 
four works focused on Sufism, each serving a distinct purpose. 
"Safinat al-Awliya" (Ship of the Saints) contained over four 


hundred short biographies of Sufi saints from various orders. 
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"Sakinat al-Awliya" (Tranquility of the Saints) chronicled the 
lives of twenty-eight Qadiri Sufis, most of whom were 
contemporaries of Dara. "Risala-i Haqq numa" (The Compass 
of the Truth) was a manual designed to explain the theory and 
practice of Sufi meditation. The fourth work, "Hasanat al- 
‘Arifin" (Merits of the Gnostics), compiled ecstatic utterances 
of Sufi saints, spanning from the eleventh century to Dara's 
time. Through his writings on Sufism, it is evident that he 
fervently embraced the doctrine of wahdat al-wujud (oneness 
of being) and advocated for an inclusive and harmonious 
approach to other religions. Dara Shikoh also translated 
remarkable Sanskrit works into Persian, further showcasing his 
interest in interfaith exploration. He was an enthusiastic scholar 
who deeply engaged with different religious traditions and 
sought to bridge the gap between them. His multifaceted 
contributions to art, literature, and Sufism left a lasting impact 


on Mughal India's cultural landscape. 


Indeed, Dara Shikoh's open-minded and inclusive Sufi attitude 
led him to engage in the study of Hinduism. He had meaningful 
dialogues with a Hindu yogi named Baba Lal Das, discussing 
various Hindu concepts and comparing them with Islam. These 
conversations were later compiled into a work called "Su’Al-o- 
jawab Dara Shukoh-o-Baba Lal Das" (The Dialogue between 
Dara Shikoh and Baba Lal Das). As a result of his interactions 
with Baba Lal and other Sufis, Dara wrote "Majma‘ al- 


Bahrayn" (The Mingling of the Two Oceans). This work 
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represents one of the most significant attempts to reconcile 
Islam and Hinduism in the history of Indian thought, 
particularly in the field of comparative religion. Despite its 
ecumenical nature, "Majma‘" became one of Dara's most 


controversial works. 


Dara Shikoh's scholarly efforts in understanding Hinduism 
extended to translating fifty Upanishads from Sanskrit into 
Persian. He titled this compilation "Sirr-i Akbar" (The Greatest 
Veil). The French scholar Anquetil Duperron later translated 
Dara's Persian rendering into French and Latin, introducing his 
work to Europe. In the preface to "Sirr-i Akbar," Dara assigned 
the Upanishads the status of "kitab-i maknun" (a well-guarded 
book), a status previously reserved by Muslim scholars only for 
the Qur'an. For Dara, the Upanishads and the Qur'an 


represented two facets of the same truth. 


Additionally, Dara Shikoh undertook other scholarly endeavors 
in Hinduism, including translating the Bhagavad Gita and 
commissioning a translation of the "Jog Bashist," also known 
as "MinhAj al-SAlikin" (The Path of the Wayfarers). In the 
preface to "Jog," he praised the Prophet Muhammad while 
admiring the Hindu avatar Ramchand. This demonstrated that, 
for Dara, both personalities held equal significance as spiritual 
guides. Dara's efforts to forge a new relationship between 
Hinduism and Islam stand as a remarkable ecumenical 


achievement in the history of Mughal India. His work reflected 
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a deep appreciation for different religious traditions and a 


sincere attempt to find common ground between them. 


Mirza Haidar Ali Beg 


Mirza Muhammad Haidar Dughlat Beg was a significant 


historical figure who held various roles as a Chagatai Turco- 


Mongol military general, ruler of Kashmir, and a historical 
writer. He hailed from the Dughlat dynasty and was of Turkic 
descent, writing in both Persian and Chagatai languages. 
Interestingly, he was a cousin of Babur, the founder of the 


Mughal Empire, through their maternal relationship. 


Haidar's involvement in Kashmir began in 1533 when he 
campaigned in the region on behalf of Sultan Said Khan of 
Kashgar. However, his stay in Kashmir was brief, and he left 
after making a treaty with the local sultan and striking coins in 
the name of Said Khan. He also attempted to conquer Tibet 


through Ladakh but was unsuccessful in capturing Lhasa. 


In 1540, Haidar returned to Kashmir, this time fighting for the 
Mughal Emperor Humayun, who was Babur's son. He was 
invited to assist one of the rival factions vying for power in the 
region. After Humayun's defeat at the Battle of Kanauj in 1540, 
Haidar arrived in Kashmir and installed the head of the Sayyid 


faction, Nazuk, as the sultan. In 1546, when Humayun regained 
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control of Kabul, Haidar removed Nazuk Shah and issued coins 
in the name of the Mughal emperor. Unfortunately, Haidar died 
in 1550 during a battle with the Kashmiris, and he was buried 


in the Gorstan e Shahi in Srinagar. 


Mirza Muhammad Haidar's historical work, Tarikh-i-Rashidi 
(History of Rashid), is a significant piece that combines a 
personal memoir with Central Asian history. Written in Persian, 
this extensive work was dedicated to the ruler of Kashgaria at 
the time, Abdurashid Khan, who was the son of Sultan Said 
Khan. 


Haidar came from a distinguished lineage of hereditary rulers 
in Kashgaria, belonging to the Dughlat Amir family. His father, 
Muhammad Hussain Mirza Kurkan, was married to Khub Nigar 
Khanim, the daughter of Yunus Khan. Haidar's ancestry can be 
traced back through several generations, including notable 
figures like Amir Sayyid Ali Kurkan, Amir Sayyid Ahmad, and 
Amir Khudaidad, who played significant roles in the region's 


history. 


Mirza Muhammad Haidar himself governed Kashmir from 
1540 to 1551, during which he wrote his historical work. 
Tragically, he was killed in battle, ending his rule in the region. 
His Tarikh-i-Rashidi remains an important source of historical 


information about Central Asia and his personal experiences, 
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providing valuable insights into the events and people of his 


time. 
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Chapter Six: Shah Fareed ud Din Baghdadi and the 
Timurid Mughals 


Hazrat Shah Fareed ud Din Bhagdadi, a Sufi Saint from 
Baghdad's Qadiriyyah Gilani Family, migrated to Kishtwar 
through Delhi during the reign of Timurid Mughal King Shah 
Jahan. Accompanied by four companions, namely Darvesh 
Muhammad, Wali e Sindh Shah Abdaal, Syed Baha ud Din of 
Agra, and Yaar Muhammad Panipati, he fulfilled a prophecy 
made by Shah e Hamdan Mir Syed Ali Hamadani, a saint of the 
Qubravi Sufi order, who had propagated Islam in Kashmir. 
During his travels in Kashmir, Hazrat Shah Fareed ud Din 
reached the borders of the Kishtwar region. Upon the followers 
of Shah e Hamdan's request to establish a Khangah in Kishtwar 
for propagating Islam, he revealed that the area had already 
been assigned to a descendant of Shaykh Syed Abdul Qadir 
Gilani. His name would be Shah Fareed ud Din, and he would 


spread Islam's teachings in this challenging region. 


This prophecy was made in 781 AH and came true almost 200 
years later when Hazrat Shah Fareed Ud Din visited Kishtwar 
upon the spiritual command of his grandfather, Ghous ul Azam 
Shaykh Syed Abdul Qadir Geelani. Similarly, it is said that 
when Hazrat Sheikh ul Alam Noorani came to Bandarkot for 
the training of Hazrat Sakhi Shah Zainuddin, he also refrained 
from entering the city of Kishtwar for the same reason. The 


fulfillment of these prophecies attests to the spiritual 
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significance and impact of these revered Sufi Saints in the 


region. 


Before Hazrat Syed Fariduddin (RA) arrived in Kishtwar, he 
had a significant dream. In the dream, he saw a gathering of 
saints in a building, with a curtain hanging over a niche. 
Curiously, he wondered who was the noble figure behind the 
curtain. It was revealed to him that it was the Holy Prophet 
Muhammad (Peace be upon him) behind the curtain. In the 
dream, a crown was presented, and the Prophet said that it 
would be bestowed upon the head of the most righteous person 
among the gathering. A bright figure appeared, and upon 
focusing on him, Hazrat Syed Abdul Qadir Jeelani, the Chief of 
the Saints, came into view. The Shaykh drew the curtain, 
revealing the blessed face of Prophet Muhammad hidden 
behind it. The crown was presented to all the saints, but it did 
not fit anyone's head. Then Shaykh Syed Abdul Qadir Jeelani 
pointed towards Shah Sahib, and the crown perfectly fit on his 
head. Prophet Muhammad himself tied a pearl on it with his 
holy hand and placed the crown on Shah Sahib's head, 
bestowing ten more pearls upon him. After waking up from the 
dream, Hazrat Syed Fariduddin expressed gratitude and praised 


God for the great blessing and divine guidance he had received. 


Following this divine inspiration, he was meditating at Hazrat 
Ghous Azam's shrine when he saw in another divine inspiration 


a grand throne with a veil hanging over it. Hazrat Ghous-ul- 
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Azam (RA) was sitting on the throne, and a group of people 
surrounded it in a circle. In this vision, Hazrat Ghous-ul-Azam 
(RA) conveyed to Shah Sahab that he had been appointed by 
Allah to the mission of guiding the people of Kishtwar to Islam, 
as no one had been instructed to go to this land before. He was 
tasked with guiding the people towards God in Kishtwar, which 
was located on the edge of Kashmir. Hazrat Shah Fariduddin 
immediately set forth on a journey from Baghdad Sharif to 


Kishtwar, fulfilling the divine mission he was entrusted with. 


Upon Shah Sahab's arrival in Delhi, he was warmly welcomed 
by a Timurid Mughal prince who had prepared in advance, 
guided by instructions received in a dream from Prophet 
Muhammad (Peace be upon him). In gratitude for the divine 
guidance, the host prince donated 4000 rupees as Sadqah 
(charity) among the poor. After reaching Delhi, the Mughal 
King ShahJahan greeted him and, after knowing about their 
intentions to travel to Mulk e Kishtwar, told him in detail about 
the Kingdom of Kishtwar, how the Mughals had been trying in 
vain since the time of King Akbar to conquer it, but due to 
difficult terrain, tough mountain passes, and sophisticated 
defenses, had the least advantage in the region. The Mughal 
Emperor begged him to stay in Dar-ul-Khilafah (Delhi) out of 
respect for him, but he did not deviate from the high purpose 
for which he had come from the land of Baghdad. 
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The Emperor also requested the Prince who was hosting Shah 
Sahib to convince him, but Shah Sahab informed him that he 
had to fulfill the spiritual command of Ghous ul Azam and that 
he couldn't defy this spiritual order. Shah Jahan was unable to 
persuade Shah Sahab and bid them farewell with a heavy heart, 
but the Timurid Mughal Prince from the Royal family hosting 
Shah Sahib offered him his chaste daughter, Bibi Asmat Maab, 
in marriage. It was from this marriage that Ghous ul Azam Sani 
Taj ul Aarifeen Hazrat Shah Asrar ud Din Baghdadi was born. 
Thus, the Timurid Mughal family was the maternal home of 
Hazrat Asrar ud Din, and it was due to this family relationship 
with the Timurid Mughals that Hazrat Shah sahab often visited 
the Feudal Lordship of Udhyanpur, which was ruled by the 
Timurid Mughal family. 


After his arrival in Doda, Shah Sahab received a spiritual sign 
that led him to marry Beegh Sahiba, a Hindu Rajput lady from 
the Thakur family. Historians recount that the Rajputs hid 
Beegh Sahiba in a loopan, a large earthen clay pot used to store 
and preserve food in those times. As Shah Sahab walked, the 
loopan in which Beegh Sahiba was hidden miraculously rolled 
along with him. Witnessing these miracles, the Thakurs, who 
held great respect and devotion towards men of God, willingly 
gave Beegh Sahiba's hand in marriage to Shah Sahab. This 
union marked the last Nikah (marriage) that Shah Sahab 
performed in his lifetime. The Thakur clan, being prominent 


landlords among the Hindus, held a significant position. Today, 
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only women and Rajputs of Nagri are allowed inside the shrine 
of Beegh Sahib. As Shah Sahab approached Kishtwar, the royal 
guards on duty initially denied him and his four companions 
from crossing the river. However, Shah Sahab instructed his 
companions to close their eyes, and when they opened them, 
they found themselves miraculously on the other side of the 


river. 


Throughout his journey, Shah Sahab performed numerous 
miracles that inspired the people of the region to embrace Islam. 
Despite the failed attempts of the Timurid Mughals to conquer 
the Kingdom of Kishtwar through force, Shah Sahab achieved 
the seemingly impossible task by winning hearts with love and 
divine spirituality. His presence brought the spring of Islam to 
Kishtwar, as he settled permanently and planted the garden of 


Islam with his righteous hands. 


Shah Sahab's pure and selfless life was a testament to his 
devotion to Allah Almighty and the Prophet Muhammad (Peace 
be upon him). People obeyed his orders and _ sacrificed 
themselves wholeheartedly for him, and his love and obedience 
were inscribed in their hearts. Under his influence, Raja Kirat 
Singh of Kishtwar embraced Islam and was renamed Raja Tegh 


Muhammad Singh, with the nickname Bakht Yar Khan. 


Aala Hazrat Shah Sahab had three sons: Hazrat Syed Shah 
Asrar ud Din, Hazrat Syed Shah Akhyar ud Din, and Hazrat 
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Syed Shah Anwaar ud Din. The Urs (anniversary) of Hazrat 
Shah Fareed ud Din Baghdadi is celebrated on the 7th of Haad 
(20th and 21st June), while the Urs of Hazrat Shah Asrar ud Din 
Baghdadi is celebrated on the 25th of Katak (9th and 10th 
November) with great devotion, religious fervor, and 


enthusiasm. 


Siddiqui Family of Astaan Payeen, Kishtwar: 

The Siddiqui family of Agra was a prominent religious family 
with a lineage tracing back to the First Caliph of Islam, Hazrat 
Abu Bakr Siddiq, who was a close friend, companion, and 
father-in-law of the final Prophet, Hazrat Muhammad (Peace be 
upon him). Their ancestor, Hafiz Abul Qasim Siddiqui 
Akbarabadi, was the son of Hafiz Ghiyas ud Din Siddiqui, a 
descendant of Shaikh Shehab ud Din Siddiqui, a Shaykh in the 
Suhrawardiyah Sufi Order. 


Having served in the Mughal Court in Delhi as clergy, the 
family enjoyed special favors from the ruling elite for their loyal 
services to the crown. Upon arriving in Kishtwar, they 
continued to serve as Hakims, religious clerics, and preachers. 
Many prominent members of the family specialized in Unani 
treatments, offering medical services to the locals and people 
from distant regions. Known as Khandan e Qasimiya after their 
ancestor Hafiz Qasim Siddiqui, the family produced notable 
religious scholars and authors. They were highly educated and 


proficient in Arabic, Persian, and local languages, as well as 
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well-trained in spiritual sciences. Eminent members of 
Khandan e Qasimiyah produced significant works on the life of 
Hazrat Shah Sahib and his family, such as Rozatul Arofeen, 
Gulshan e Asrar, and Diwans of Poetry like Kulliyat e Muhi and 
Kulliyat e Ziyai. Their contributions have left a lasting impact 


on the spiritual and literary landscape of the region. 


Hafiz Abul Qasim migrated to Kishtwar during the Mughal 
Period when the region was introduced to Islam by Shah Sahab. 
He was appointed as a Qazi and given the responsibility of 
preaching religious sermons to the common public, many of 
whom were new to Islam. He was also blessed to marry Zeb ud 
Din Begum, the foster sister of Shah Asrar ud Din and daughter 
of Hazrat Baha ud Din Samani, one of the four companions and 
successors of Shah Sahib. Initially appointed as the teacher of 
Shah Asrar Sahib by Shah Fareed ud Din Baghdadi, Hafiz Abul 
Qasim was amazed when he found that the four-year-old Shah 
Asrar already possessed deep knowledge of religious sciences 
and displayed esoteric knowledge beyond his age. This 
discovery led Hafiz Abul Qasim to become an ardent devotee 
and student of Shah Asrar. The family had close ties with Shah 
Sahib and his family, and their connection extended to other 
spiritual masters as well. For instance, Hazrat Shah Akhiyar ud 
Din Baghdadi lived around Pathankot, Punjab, and preached in 
northern parts of India, including Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab, 


and Lahore. He did not marry and left all of his property to those 
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close to him, with the Qasimiyah family being one of the major 


beneficiaries of Shah Akhyar Sahib's inheritance. 


Muhi ud Din Muhi writes in Gulshan e Asrar that when Hafiz 
Anayatullah, from the same family, climbed an apricot tree 
outside the house of Hazrat Shah Fareed-ud-Din Bagdadi to 
collect some apricots, his shirt got stuck to the branch and was 
torn. Hazrat Shah Asrar ud Din Bagdadi RA witnessed this 
incident and commanded the tree to turn into gold, which it did. 
He then commanded the tree to turn back to its original state, 
which it did by the will of God. The apricots in the pocket of 
Hafiz Anayatullah remained in the same golden state. This 
miraculous incident left a lasting impact on those who 
witnessed it. The Siddiqui family has a rich history and deep 
connection with the shrine of Hazrat Shah Asrar ud Din 
Bagdadi RA. One branch of the family moved from Astan Bala 
to Bun Astan and dedicated their lives to the service of the 


shrine. The rest of the family remained at Astan Bala. 


Through matrimonial alliances, some Geelani families from 
Poolia, Anantnag, and Kashmir settled at Astan Bala. The 
Siddiquis also married their daughters into the Gilani Syed 
Family of Udhyanpur, following the custom of marrying within 
their social status. Some servants who previously worked for 
Shah Sahib's family were later engaged by the ancestors of the 
Qasimiyah family to serve and earn a livelihood on their lands 


around the shrine. Talib Shah Faqeer was one such servant, 
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buried in the land given to him by the Siddiqui family, who are 
the primary caretakers of the Asraria Shrine. Though he had no 
children, he adopted the destitute family of Sajjan Shah Faqeer, 


who converted to Islam, and their descendants still live there. 


The family received extensive land and riches from Mughal 
King Aurangzeb, Raja Tegh Bahadur, and properties belonging 
to Shah Akhiyar ud-Din Bagdadi sahib. Hafiz Anaytullah was 
given the Spiritual Successorship (Khilafat) by Shah Akhar ud 
Din and was appointed the caretaker of the Shrine of Shah Asrar 
ud Din Sahib. The family continues to serve as the Mujawirs at 
the Shrine, and the current Sajaddah-Nasheen Peer Eijaz 
Sidiqui, a retired engineer, belongs to the same family. The 
Siddiqui family has produced notable scholars, Sufis, poets, and 
Hakeems. Renowned personalities include Hafiz Abul Qasim 
Sidiqui, Hafiz Anaytullah Sidiqui, Peer Zia ud din Ziyai 
Sidiqui, Peer Muhi ud din Muhi Sidiqui, Hazrat Baha ud din 
Sidiqui, Hakim Wazir ud din Sidiqui, and Peer Riyaz Sidiqui. 
Their contributions have left a lasting impact on the spiritual 


and intellectual heritage of the region. 
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Chapter Seven: Hazrat Shah Asrar ud Din Baghdadi, R.A. 


Taj al Aarifeen, Ghous al Azam Sani Hazrat Syed Shah Asrar 
ud Din Qadiri Baghdadi, undoubtedly stood as the greatest saint 
of his era. Since the time of Shaykh Syed Abdul Qadir Jeelani, 
the Islamic world had not witnessed anyone of his stature. He 
was born in 1079 AH, just three years after Hazrat Shah 
Fariduddin's visit to Kishtwar. He was born as a saint in the 
womb of his mother, and from his birth, he began to perform 
countless miracles, which have been extensively documented 


by historians and religious scholars. 


An important aspect to note is his relationship with the Timurid- 
Mughal Mirza Beg nobility. His mother hailed from the 
Timurid Mughal Family of New Delhi, and the Mirza Sahibans 
of Udhyanpur also belonged to the Timurid Mughal Family of 
New Delhi, who later migrated to Kashmir. This familial 
connection linked the Mirza nobility to the family of Shah 
Fareed ud Din Baghdadi. Shah Asrar ud Din Baghdadi's 
maternal lineage came from the Timurid Mughal Clan, which 
held significant influence in India during the 16th to 18th 
centuries. He was a Syed, descended from Shaykh Syed Abdul 
Qadir Jeelani on his father's side and from his mother's side, the 


maternal grandson of the great Mughals. 


Born on a Friday night after just six months in the womb of his 


mother, Shah Asrar Sahab followed in the footsteps of his 
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grandfather, Hazrat Ghous Pak, adhering to Shari'ah from his 
childhood, and displaying miracles even from the womb. His 
mother recalled hearing the recitation of the eloquent names of 
Allah, "Yaa Haiyu Yaa Qayyum," from her womb during her 
pregnancy. Hazrat Syedna Shah Fariduddin (RA) was blessed 
with a divine dream in which the Holy Prophet (peace and 
blessings of Allah be upon him) gave him joyful tidings of a 
son. The Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) 
suggested the name Asrar ud din for the child. In another dream, 
Hazrat Shaykh Sayyid Abdul Qadir Jilani (RA) appeared and 
also gave the good news of a child, insisting on naming him 
Asraruddin. The dreams emphasized that the child would be 
like Hazrat Shaykh Sayyid Abdul Qadir Jilani (RA) and be 
blessed with esoteric knowledge and spiritual leadership from a 


young age. 


When Shah Sahib woke up from the dream, he found the room 
illuminated and fragrant, and the sweet aroma continued to 
emanate from the blessed room for a whole year. Shah Asrar 
was born in the spring, and during the year of his birth, every 
pregnant woman in the region gave birth to sons, as Allah had 
decreed. The birth of Shah Asrar was honored with a special 
divine blessing, and all the women in the region gave birth to 
boys during that time. Similar to the birth of Ghous-ul-Azam 
Shaykh Syed Abdul Qadir Jeelani, where every woman in the 
city of Baghdad gave birth to a boy in the year of his birth, Shah 


Asrar's birth was also accompanied by miraculous events. His 
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body emitted a constant fragrance of roses, and his presence 
illuminated the Hujra Sharif (Room) brightly at night. From 
infancy, Shah Asrar demonstrated remarkable abilities, such as 
the ability to speak and hear fully achieved. His mother, 
Princess Bibi, also had a dream in which she saw Umm al- 
Mu'minin Sayyidna Khadija Al-Kubra and Sayyidat-Nisa 
Fatima Al-Zahra, may Allah be pleased with them, 


congratulating her on the arrival of a pious son. 


Throughout his life, Shah Asrar continued to display 
extraordinary miracles, including bringing the dead back to life, 
healing the blind, curing deadly diseases, and making non- 
living walls appear alive. He even revived withered trees and 
made them bloom and bear fruit. With just a glance, he could 
elevate someone to a high position in the realm of spiritual 
leadership (Wilayat). At the age of 18, on Sha'ban 1097 Hijri, 
Shah Asrar departed from this world in front of his father, 
Hazrat Syed Fariduddin (RA), leaving behind a legacy of 


spiritual excellence and divine miracles. 


The extraordinary feats attributed to Asrar Sahab have been 
meticulously documented in the books "Gulshan e Asrar" and 
"Rauzatul Aarifeen". The books highlight the spiritual heritage 
and honor the local cultural narratives and tales that have 
sentimental value for the local population and reflect the deep- 
rooted spiritual inclination that is part of their culture, tradition 


and vernacular. 
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This book tells the story of the Mirza Beg clan of the Mughal 
Dynasty. The Mughals, who were ethnic Turco-Mongo!l and 
descendants of Timur, or Tamerlane, came originally from Central 
Asia. They established the Mughal empire in india which lasted 
from 1526 to 1857, introducing many aspects of Persian culture 
Inte India, for example literature, painting, and architecture, 
Under the Great Mughal Emperors, the Mughals experienced 
expansion and prosperity. When the Mughals extended their 
reign to Jammu and Kashmir, some prominent Mughal families 
migrated to jammu and Kashmir from Delhi and permanently 
Settled in various paris of the region, The Mirza Beg clan of 
Udhyanpur was one such family that settled in the Udhyanpur 
region of the Chenab Valley, which was a famous and beautiful 
pass en route to Kishtwar, owing to its strategic location and 
picturesque beauty. The Timurid Legacy- A brief history of the 
Timurid Turco-Mongol Clan of Udhyanpur is written in an 
accessible style that should appeal to historians, academics, and 
hon-academicians alike, Untold stories, historical facts, and 
detailed family trees and lineages of many families living in the 
region should help the reader navigate through the giorious past 
of this influential Turco-Mongol Clan of Udhyanpur. 
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